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NEW TECHNIQUES OF 
AGREEMENT" 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


r WE define semantics as the study of the ways in which human beings interact 
through the use of linguistic and other symbols, our first task is to distinguish 
between the kinds of interaction that result from linguistic processes. To start 
out with an extremely broad distinction, there are those linguistic processes that 
result in human cooperation, and there are those that result in conflict. As the 
result of some kinds of verbal interchange, friendships are created, affections 
or loyalties are nourished, social order is created, and there is established, 
through the long and patient refinement of linguistic means, that precise coordi- 
nation of human effort required in all socialized human activity: government, 
science, industry, and commerce. However, in certain other kinds of verbal inter- 
change, such as in misunderstandings, name-calling, bickering, quarreling, and 
doctrinal disputes, the result, if the interchange continues long enough, is the 
cessation of linguistic processes altogether, and there is resort to non-linguistic 
means of settlement, such as fisticuffs, riots, lockouts, strikes, wars. 

Of course, human beings have been concerned with this problem of coopera- 
tion and conflict since time immemorial. If the student of semantics has anything 
new to contribute to the discussion, it lies in the emphasis he places upon the 
linguistic aspects of cooperation and conflict. Both cooperation and conflict, on 
the scale in which these matters concern us socially, involve innumerable verbal 
exchanges before they are manifest at the subverbal level. For example, in a 
mass production industry, the elaborate apportionment of tasks, the coordination 
of the efforts of thousands of men and women, and the bringing together of all 
that division of labor into a unity of product, requires that a constant stream 
of thousands upon thousands of verbal communications a day, both written and 
oral, be issued and understood. An equally impressive amount of wordage, 
although of a different kind, is required to arouse the resentments, the fears, the 
moral and patriotic passions necessary to have a war. Innumerable fists have to 
be pounded on tables; scores of diplomats must stamp out of conferences to 
dramatize the intended cessation of linguistic processes; millions of words 
at cross purposes must be issued over press and radio in the rival nations, before 
the shooting begins. Without this wordage we might well have the condition 


* This address was delivered at Colgate University, May 25, 1950, as the last of 
the 1950 Lectures in Human Relations. 
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imagined by the little girl who asked, ‘Suppose they gave a war and nobody 
came?’ 

Some linguistic processes, then, lead to cooperation (or at least to a willing- 
ness to live and let live, which, although it is an agreement to disagree, is an 
agreement none the less) ; other linguistic processes lead to increasing bitterness 
and conflict. If the student of semantics has a task to perform, it is that of 
laying bare some of the mechanics of controversy and the techniques of agree- 
ment. I believe that we have today at least three (there are certainly more) bodies 
of theoretical and practical knowledge which have not been available to past 
students of agreement and conflict, and it is with these three that I shall concern 
myself today. The first is the nondirective counseling techniques of Carl Rogers 
and the theories and speculations to which they have given rise; the second is the 
experimentation in group dynamics largely stemming from the example and 
inspiration of the late Kurt Lewin; the third is the general semantics of Alfred 
Korzybski, which is a system purporting to describe and to prescribe for wider 
application the linguistic assumptions underlying science—science being in his 
view the outstanding example of successful, large-scale organized human coop- 
eration. 

Before proceeding to these three topics, however, I should like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in the question, ‘How can people be made to agree?’ there 
are always two little words omitted which ought to be there. The question ought 
to read, as we ordinarily understand the expression, ‘How can people be made 
to agree with us?’ For each of us has his own little private conviction of right- 
ness, and, almost by definition, the Utopian condition of which we all dream is 
that in which all people finally see the error of their ways and agree with us. 
And underlying practically all our attempts to bring about agreement is the 
assumption that agreement is brought about by changing people’s minds—other 
people's. Most of the verbs describing an agreement successfully and ideally 
arrived at are transitive: I persuaded him, I convinced him, I sold him on the 
idea, I educated him, I straightened him out, I cured him of his delusions, and 
so on. The almost invariable assumption is that somebody does something to 
the misguided individual in order to bring him to a realization of the truth. 
Hence the importance in Western civilization of the arts of rhetoric and per- 
suasion, nowadays debased into the arts of salesmanship and how to make friends 
and influence people. Hence, too, the emphasis throughout our culture on propa- 
ganda and educational campaigns whenever anyone feels the need of doing 
anything about anything. Not that I am opposed to education or propaganda 
as such. I simply wish to call attention to the underlying assumption of all such 
endeavors: That something is done to someone in the educative and persuasive 
process. In the public relations profession, where these matters are discussed 
at a more sophisticated level, people talk of the ‘engineering of consent.’ Here 
too the same assumption is at work. 
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Nondirective Counseling 


— YEARS ago Dr. Carl Rogers, then at Ohio State University and now at 
the University of Chicago, worked out a technique of psychotherapy which 
has proved remarkably efficacious. He found that his patients (or clients, as 
he prefers to call them) could counsel themselves much better than he could 
counsel them. While much of his technique will sound familiar to many psy- 
chotherapists since Freud, he made a radical innovation in making a central 
therapeutic principle of mot giving the patient (or client) any orders, advice, 
interpretations, censure, or praise—indeed, refraining even from guiding the 
channels of the patient's conversation—in short, being completely nondirective. 
The therapist is simply the sympathetic listener extraordinary—and the more 
skillfully the therapist listens, the more does the patient get insight into his own 
problems by his efforts to formulate them in words. How little the role of 
listening is understood in our over-verbalized culture, and how little appreciation 
there is of the disciplines and skills required to listen well, is indicated by the 
fact that Dr. Rogers’ method has been scornfully called the ‘uh-huh’ technique, 
on the fictitious grounds that all the therapist does is to sit there and say 
‘uh-huh’ to the patient now and then. 

An impressive literature of the results obtained by Dr. Rogers’ method is 
being accumulated. What appears to happen in the nondirective counseling situa- 
tion is that, when there is a completely sympathetic and skillful listener, the 
patient utters more and more freely his beliefs, opinions and attitudes; then, 
finding his opinions and attitudes accepted and understood, the patient becomes 
free, for the first time, to examine his attitudes instead of just having them. The 
giving of advice or criticism of his attitudes usually results in his defending them, 
rather than examining them. In the course of being warmly and fully under- 
stood in the permissive environment which the therapist creates for him, the 
patient ultimately comes to ask revealing questions about himself, such as, ‘I 
wonder why I feel this way?’ In other words, he gradually ceases simply to 
react to his problem world of wife, children, parents, employer, or whatever. 
He goes beyond this and begins to become conscious of the fact that it is his 
way of evaluating his situation that helps to make it the problem that it is. 
Needless to say, the therapist throughout this process is entering imaginatively 
into the patient's situation, trying to see it as the patient sees it. Finding himself 
completely accepted, the patient becomes dissatisfied with his own formulations 
of his problem, and step by step begins to improve them. As he progressively 
improves his reformulations of his problem, he ultimately restructuralizes them 
completely; the original problem is no longer there; the problem as restruc- 
turalized usually turns out to be capable of solution. Confident now of being 
able to solve his own problem, the patient departs. 

The importance of Dr. Rogers’ experience and writings to students of se- 
mantics is obvious. He and other psychologists of the nondirective school have 
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used the wire-recorder extensively ; hence they have been studying and analyzing, 
to a degree not hitherto possible, the mechanics of the ways in which people 
interact in counseling and group therapy situations. The kinds of response that en- 
courage further communication and those that arouse hostility and defensiveness 
are analyzed and compared. These psychologists are able now not only to affirm, 
but also to produce wire-recordings that demonstrate, the mechanisms of personal 
interaction in situations in which words are exchanged. What has been dis- 
covered in these analyses has been put together into a body of coherent theory 
regarding human personality and the conditions under which it changes towards 
greater integration. In short, a simple and coherent account has been rendered 
of the conditions under which people change their minds or refuse to do so. 

Broadly speaking, what appears to be the case is this: A change of attitudes 
is necessarily self-induced. The transitive verbs mentioned earlier, implying 
an actor and someone acted upon, ‘persuade,’ ‘convince,’ ‘teach,’ ‘re-educate,’ are 
false to psychological fact. The therapist does not ‘cure’ the patient; he can 
only create the conditions which enable the patient to re-educate himself. By 
‘re-educating himself’ I mean that the patient confronts reality more fully and 
squarely than he had been able to do before. The therapeutic interviews in which 
he is, perhaps for the first time in his life, genuinely and understandingly 
listened to, appear to be the agency that gives him the strength to face reality. 
When I say that the therapist does not ‘cure’ the patient, I mean that the patient 
has not been forced or persuaded or cajoled into accepting the therapist's defi- 
nition of reality. The patient is more familiar with the reality he has to face 
than the therapist can ever be. It is his own real situation—his own reality—that 
the patient ultimately comes to terms with. 


D* Rocers feels that the principles of nondirective counseling have enor- 
mous implications outside the therapeutic situation. As he says in his book- 
let, Dealing with Social Tensions (New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
1948) : 


As we have seen from the clinical illustrations [given earlier in his 
text}, the ‘cure’ for a husband's suspicion of his wife, or a union leader's 
bitterness toward management, lies not in some more powerful psycho- 
logical pressure which can be brought by others, but within the individual 
himself, through the release of constructive forces by procedures we are 
already beginning to understand. It also appears poadhte that the ‘cure’ 
for hatred between Jews and non-Jews, between Negro and white, lies 
not in external psychological forces which can be brought to bear, but 
lies within the fearful and antagonistic groups themselves. It is within 
the situations in which we find discord and bitterness that we may also 
find the positive and creative and integrative strengths which may be 
released through a catalytic type of therapy to bring about the resolution of 
conflicts. This is the note of hope which we feel is justified by our ex- 
perience with a client-centered therapy in individual and group situa- 
tions. 

6 
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Group Dynamics 


— important for our purposes in studying the kinds of linguistic inter- 
action that result in cooperation or conflict is the kind of research which 
has been going on for some years in what is called ‘group dynamics.’ The Re- 
search Center for Group Dynamics, now at the University of Michigan, was 
founded at Massachusetts Institute of Technology by the late Kurt Lewin. It 
was his conviction, and it is that of his successors in the work, that ‘it is possible 
to undertake experiments in sociology which have as much right to be called 
scientific experiments as those in physics and chemistry.’ It is this conviction 
that animates the research (in which again the wire-recorder is indispensable) 
now being carried out on such topics as the following: the importance of group 
membership as a source of security and insecurity in individuals; the relation- 
ships between group identification and individual beliefs; the effects on the in- 
dividual of multiple group membership; the effects of hierarchic structure in 
determining the character of groups; the channels of communication within 
groups and the effects of success and failure in intra-group communication; the 
kinds of leadership there are, and the effects of various kinds of leadership on 
group functioning and structure; the conditions governing the relationships 
between contiguous or interacting groups. 

How do individuals in a group situation such as a conference change their 
minds? The mechanics appear to be somewhat as follows. Each individual in 
a group situation has at least two levels of motivation. First is the surface or 
public level of motivation: the justifications of his position which he utters 
without hesitation; the prepared statements he may release to the press; the de- 
mands he will urge and dramatize and argue for. The second is the unacknowl- 
edged or private level of motivation: the things he knows and doesn’t say be- 
cause he thinks the other fellow already knows them; things he knows and 
doesn’t say for fear of possible loss of face; the things he knows and doesn’t 
say for fear of the advantage which that knowledge might give to the other 
fellow; finally, the things he knows but which he is not ready to acknowledge 
to himself, let alone to others. 

Out of the researches in group dynamics arises an extraordinarily useful 
generalization, namely, that in group problem-solving, once a social atmosphere 
is created in which unacknowledged motivations can be openly acknowledged, 
once people begin to say the things it hadn't occurred to them to say or were 
afraid of saying, entirely new factors are brought into the problem which pro- 
foundly alter the problem. The protracted dispute over wages turns out to be a 
misunderstanding on the part of one party or both of the terms of a contract. 
The mutual accusations of conspiracy and defamation of character flung at each 
other by a shop supervisor and the chief repair man turn out to be a result of 
an imperfect system for the channeling of orders. Once the unsaid and the un- 
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acknowledged is brought to light, the original problem is often not there any 
more. Another, more readily soluble, has taken its place. 

Research in group dynamics, then, has been research into the conditions under 
which people move, or fail to move, in their group conference situations, from 
the public levels of acknowledged motivations to the deeper levels of previously 
unacknowledged motivations. Group discussions and group work under different 
conditions and styles of leadership have been systematically studied and com- 
pared. From such studies, two general conclusions emerge. The first is that on 
the whole ten heads are better than one, and a hundred better than ten. The 
solutions arrived at by successful group intercommunication are usually different 
from and better than any of those proposed at the beginning by any one indi- 
vidual, even the most brilliant among them. Furthermore, the decisions arrived 
at by groups have a more lasting effect than those imposed by authority. The 
second conclusion is that certain social skills are necessary in a leader or chair- 
man before an environment can be created which permits collective decisions to 
take shape and become crystallized. These skills are capable of being learned and 
transmitted. Shop foremen and employers and office supervisors have been shown 
to be capable of acquiring techniques and skills that result in more harmonious 
and more effective group functioning.? 

But successful leadership, as Kurt Lewin says, is a paradoxical kind of thing. 
The leader who produces the most lasting and thorough changes in group be- 
havior is he who apparently does the least pushing around and ‘leading,’ just 
as in non-directive counseling that therapist appears to be best who does the 
least ‘treating.’ One is reminded of the paradox of Laotse who said over 2,500 
years ago that the greatest leader is he who seems to follow. 

The implications of the idea that leadership is a skill appear to me to be of 
great importance. A certain defeatism and fatalism has invaded many of us in 
recent years. Cultural anthropologists have shown how our social problems are 
deeply rooted in patterns of culture, and they have done this so well that it has 
sometimes seemed as if our problems are insoluble — for how does one go 
about changing an entire culture? A similar fatalism invades us when people of 
both a psychoanalytic and pessimistic turn of mind tell us that the world’s 
problems are due to profound neurotic needs from which none of us is free. 
If, however, the task of leadership is conceived of as a skill in creating those 
group environmental conditions that enable fuller communication within and 
between groups, and if it is true that such communication often restructuralizes 


*It is held by students of group dynamics that the leader needs more than ‘skills’ and 
‘techniques’; he needs to have (or to develop) a certain kind of nonaggressive, sympathetic, 
and flexible personality. Since social processes are processes of interaction, it appears that 
the successful practice of group dynamics ‘skills’ gradually influences the personality of 
the practitioner in the direction of greater sympathy, warmth, and imaginative insight 
into the problems of others. 
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problems that formerly appeared insoluble, then the training of leaders so 
oriented offers us a hope of an increasing number of groups capable of arriving 
at working agreements in spite of inherited patterns of culture and the universal 
Oedipus complex. 

Such leaders are emerging, of course, not only from training in group 
dynamics, but also from training in applied anthropology in industrial relations 
such as is reported by R. J. Roethlisberger, Burleigh Gardner, and many others. 
Also government conciliators in labor relations are evolving, under the pressure 
of urgent need, techniques of agreement that are often remarkably successful. 
(We don’t hear often about the successes, because it is the failures that make 
the headlines). Many business leaders, sometimes with and sometimes without 
benefit of psychological or sociological assistance, have worked out techniques 
of lasting agreement that keep their industries operating without strife. This 
wide-spread interest in group relations, of which group dynamics is only one 
of many symptoms, gives real promise, I believe, that as time goes on more 
and more will be discovered regarding the conditions of human agreement and 
of human conflict. 


General Semantics 

EXT, I should like to call attention to the general semantics of the late 

Alfred Korzybski, author of a much-debated and little-read book, Science 
and Sanity (1933). General semantics is an extraordinarily provocative study 
of the act of interpretation, or, as Korzybski prefers to call it, the act of 
evaluation. Whatever impinges on us from our environment, whether things 
or events or symbols or words, we interpret or evaluate; sometimes our ways 
of evaluating and verbalizing our evaluations lead to quarrels, conflicts, vicious 
circle controversies; at other times our patterns of evaluation lead to successful 
problem-solving. Korzybski was impressed with the fact that the same human 
intelligence which is capable of extraordinary feats of cooperative problem- 
solving in such areas as science and technology is, in other areas, such as phil- 
osophy, politics, and human relations, constantly embroiled in controversy and 
dispute. What he undertook to do was to try to lay bare the differences between 
the successful methods of science and the unsuccessful or prescientific methods of 
problem-solving so common in other areas of human activity. 

The following are some of the contrasts which he delineated, and while it 
is admitted that he is neither the first nor the only one to point out one or 
another of the specific items of contrast, he was certainly the first to bring them 
together into a systematic theory of agreement upon which to base a theory of 
education. 

Scientists, Korzybski says, often create, for purposes of explaining and 
ordering phenomena, heuristic fictions, but insofar as they remain scientists, 
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they treat their fictions as fictions. Those of prescientific habits of mind also 
create heuristic fictions, but treat them as real entities. So doing, they people 
their minds with gremlins, plogglies, and other such verbal hobgoblins. This 
is an instance of treating words as things. 

Scientists often make inferences and hypotheses in proceeding from the 
known to the unknown; those of prescientific habits of mind, like the editorial 
writers who have figured out with impressive finality that President Truman 
is trying to establish a police state or the paranoiac who believes that he has 
been institutionalized as the result of a vast international Jewish conspiracy, also 
make inferences and hypotheses, but treat them as established facts. 

Scientists, finding a question insoluble, re-examine the question; they try 
to reformulate it in such a way as to become capable of yielding an answer, or, 
if it is not susceptible to such reformulation, they abandon it to the philosophers. 
Those of prescientific habits of mind, finding a question insoluble, select answers 
that meet their emotional or economic or political needs and fight for them. 

Scientists check their statements against experience and controlled experi- 
ment; those of prescientific habits of mind stick to their statements against the 
evidence of experience or experiment. 

Scientists are deeply aware of the fact that their statements about reality are 
not reality itself; they are always conscious of the fact that language, far from 
being a transparent medium, is one which, in the very act of reporting reality, 
imposes a structure upon it. Scientists are always seeking, therefore, languages 
of new structure, such as novel mathematical languages, in order to formulate 
their observations in more fruitful ways. Those of prescientific habits of mind 
take their language for granted; they therefore think, feel and act in terms of 
the philosophical and scientific assumptions of our primitive linguistic ancestors 
such as lie embedded in our everyday speech. 

Scientists treat their abstractions as abstractions; they distinguish sharply the 
increasing orders of abstraction as when they proceed from more limited to 
more general statements. Those of prescientific habits of mind remain largely 
unaware of the selective, abstractive, and projective processes that are involved 
in the human acts of perception and verbalizing one’s perceptions. 

Scientists believe in cooperation; they not only practice and encourage the 
free publication and exchange of scientific information; they also seek constantly 
to find ways of stating their conclusions so that they can be agreed upon by the 
greatest number of observers. Those of prescientific habits of mind tend to be 
possessive and secretive about their knowledge, in the interests, for example, 
of commercial advantage or military security. 

Scientists regard even their most hard-won and cherished conclusions as 
only tentatively true— as ‘true so far as we know up to the present time.’ 
Those of prescientific habits of mind live by creed, by slogan, by word-magic, 
by shibboleth, by dogma. 

10 
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These are some of the contrasts between scientific and prescientific orienta- 
tions as described by Korzybski. The unique and peculiarly engaging feature of 
his teaching in his conviction that scientific habits of mind can be nurtured in 
everybody and not solely among a special class of people called scientists. That 
is, any person, whether a teacher, a politician, a bus conductor, a parent, or 
whatever, who treats his inferences as inferences, who treats his most cherished 
conclusions as ‘true so far as we know up to the present time,’ who is relatively 
unsusceptible to shibboleth and slogan, who remains aware of the abstractive 
and projective processes he goes through in arriving at his conclusions, who is 
aware of the point at which his knowledge stops and his ignorance begins, is, 
in Korzybski’s sense of the term, acting scientifically and sanely. To be scientific, 
according to him, is simply to act like a sane person. And in order to enable 
people to cultivate scientific orientations he summarized his description of the 
methods of science into a list of easily-remembered rules with which to evaluate 
one’s own evaluative processes. 

Consequently, as information about Korzybski’s general semantics becomes 
more widely spread, more and more people have been applying his principles in 
their daily contacts of business and family and social relations. They become 
better listeners. Though evaluating their own evaluative processes, they find it 
possible to live their lives with fewer quarrels, fewer doctrinal disputes, fewer 
frictions. But the benefits of semantic study are not confined to the students 
themselves. Since linguistic processes are processes of social interaction, it 
appears that the presence in some groups of even one individual not given to 
dogmatism, not given to over-reacting to slogans and fighting words, not given 
to taking too literally the linguistic forms in which problems are structuralized 
and on the basis of which people line up into contending camps, acts as a 
sanative influence on the entire group. While this sort of reported personal 
experience hardly constitutes proof of the truth of Korzybski’s educational 
theories, the unanimity and conviction with which the testimony is offered 
gives rise to the hope that more rigorous proof may soon be forthcoming and 
that personal training in general semantics may turn out to be another, and 


extremely promising, addition to our pitifully inadequate store of techniques 
of agreement. 


SHOULD like to close with an extremely broad — perhaps an indefensibly 

broad — generalization. It appears to me, as it does to other students of 
semantics, that we are, in the Western world at least, extraordinarily overskilled 
in the techniques of refutation. The skills of refutation we see abundantly illus- 
trated on every side, in what the Republicans say about Democratic claims and 
in what Democrats say about Republican charges; in what Professor A says about 
Professor B’s arguments in our journals of literary criticism and esthetics and 
philosophy, and in what Professor B says in reply; in what the truck driver 
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says to the taxi driver after a collision, and in what the taxi driver says to the 
truck driver. Techniques of refutation are universal, but techniques of agree- 
ment are distrusted, being usually regarded as ‘backing down,’ or as ‘shameful 
compromise.’ Our verbal habits are overwhelmingly aggressive, so that even 
those who are distressed and fearful at the appearance of ‘warmongers’ in our 
midst see no logical contradiction in urging a ‘relentless fight against war- 
mongers.’ 

Often I feel that we are verbally so aggressive not solely because of our 
neurotic needs or our ‘class interests,’ but also because we know so few tech- 
niques for bringing about agreement other than those which are more or less 
aggressive in character. Let me recall to you the transitive verbs which I men- 
tioned at the beginning which comprise most of the words with which we de- 
scribe the process of changing people’s minds. 

It seems to occur to us rarely, if at all, that agreement is not a matter of 
action on someone else, but of action between ourselves and others. We have 
learned, not only as individuals but as a culture, that public convenience and 
safety require that we drive on the right hand side of the road. Can we learn, 
again not only as individuals but as a culture, that public convenience and safety 
in verbal traffic require that we listen before we fly off the handle? If we can 
learn this, I do not say that conflicts will be automatically solved. But I do 
believe that if enough of us learn to analyze and to avoid the aggressiveness of 
our own verbal habits, and therefore learn to listen as we have never listened 


before, we shall help enormously to create the conditions under which solutions 
to our problems of conflict can be found. 
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LINEAL AND NONLINEAL 
CODIFICATIONS OF REALITY 


DOROTHY LEE* 


_ FOLLOWING study is concerned with the codification of reality, and more 
particularly, with the nonlineal apprehension of reality among the people 
of the Trobriand Islands, in contrast to our own lineal phrasing. Basic to my in- 
vestigation is the assumption that a member of a given society not only codifies ex- 
perienced reality through the use of the specific language and other patterned 
behavior characteristic of his culture, but that he actually grasps reality only as 
it is presented to him in this code. The assumption is not that reality itself is 
relative; rather, that it is differently punctuated! and categorized, or that dif- 
ferent aspects of it are noticed by, or presented to the participants of different 
cultures. If reality itself were not absolute, then true communication of course 
would be impossible. My own position is that there is an absolute reality, and 
that communication is possible. If, then, that which the different codes refer to 
is ultimately the same, a careful study and analysis of a different code and of the 
culture to which it belongs, should lead us to concepts which are ultimately 
comprehensible, when translated into our own code. It may even, eventually, lead 
us to aspects of reality from which our own code excludes us. 

It is a corollary of this assumption that the specific phrasing of reality can 
be discovered through intensive and detailed analysis of any aspect of culture. 
My own study was begun with an analysis of linguistic formulation, only because 
it is in language that I happen to be best able to discover my clues. To show 
how these clues can be discovered and used as guides to the apprehension of 
reality, as well as to show what I mean by codification, I shall present at first 
concrete material in the field of language. 


Diversity of Codification 
HAT A WORD is not the reality, not the thing which it represents, has long 
been a commonplace to all of us. The thing which I hold in my hand as 
I write, is not a pencil; I call it a pencil. And it remains the same whether I 


* Dr. Lee is associate professor of anthropology at Vassar College. Her article, which 
is copyrighted May 1950 by Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., is reprinted by permission from 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 12. 89-97 (March-April 1950). An earlier article, by Dr. Lee, 
‘Linguistic Reflection of Wintu Thought,’ appeared in ETC. 5.174 (Spring 1948). 

*I have taken over this special use of the terms codification and punctuation from 
Gregory Bateson. 
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call it pencil, molyvi, Bleistift, or siwigog. These words are different sound- 
complexes applied to the same reality; but is the difference merely one of 
sound-complex? Do they refer to the same perceived reality? Pencil originally 
meant little tail; it delimited and named the reality according to form. Molyvi 
means lead and refers to the writing element. Bleistift refers both to the form 
and to the writing-element. Siwigog means painting-stick and refers to observed 
function and form. Each culture has phrased the reality differently. To say that 
pencil, for example, applies primarily to form is no idle etymologic statement. 
When we use this word metaphorically, we refer neither to writing element 
nor to function, but to form alone; we speak of a pencil of light, or a styptic 
pencil. 

When I used the four words for this object, we all knew what reality was 
referred to; we knew the meaning of the word. We could visualize the object 
in my hand, and the words all delimited it in the same way; for example, none 
of them implied that it was a continuation of my fist. But the student of 
ethnography often has to deal with words which punctuate reality into different 
phrasings from the ones with which he is familiar. Let us take, for instance, 
the words for ‘brother’ and ‘sister.’ We go to the islands of Ontong Java to 
study the kinship system. We ask our informant what he calls his sister and he 
says ave; he calls his brother kainga. So we equate ave with ‘sister’ and kainga 
with ‘brother.’ By way of checking our information we ask the sister what she 
calls her brother; it turns out that for her, ave is ‘brother,’ not ‘sister’ as we were 
led to expect; and that it is her sister whom she calls kainga. The same reality, 
the same actual kinship is present there as with us; but we have chosen a dif- 
ferent aspect for naming. We are prepared to account for this; we say that both 
cultures name according to what we would call a certain type of blood relation- 
ship; but whereas we make reference to absolute sex, they refer to relative sex. 
Further inquiry, however, discloses that in this, also, we are wrong. Because in 
our own culture we name relatives according to formal definition and biologic 
relationship, we have thought that this formulation represents reality; and we 
have tried to understand the Ontong Javanese relationship terms according to 
these distinctions which, we believe, are given in nature. But the Ontong Java- 
nese classifies relatives according to a different aspect of reality, differently 
punctuated. And because of this, he applies kainga as well to a wife's sister 
and a husband’s brother; to a man’s brother’s wife and a woman’s sister's hus- 
band, as well as to a number of other individuals. Neither sex nor blood re- 
lationship, then, can be basic to this term. The Ontong Javanese name according 
to their everyday behavior and experience, not according to formal definition. 
A man shares the ordinary details of his living with his brothers and their 
wives for a large part of the year; he sleeps in the same large room, he eats 
with them, he jokes and works around the house with them; the rest of 
the year he spends with his wife's sisters and their husbands, in the same 
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easy companionship. All these individuals are kaimga to one another. The 
ave, on the other hand, names a behavior of great strain and propriety; it is 
based originally upon the relative sex of siblings, yes, but it does not signify 
biologic fact. It names a social relationship, a behavior, an emotional tone. Ave 
can never spend their adult life together, except on rare and temporary occasions. 
They can never be under the same roof alone together, cannot chat at ease to- 
gether, cannot refer even distantly to sex in the presence of each other, not even to 
one’s sweetheart or spouse; more than that, everyone else must be circumspect 
when the ave of someone of the group is present. The ave relationship also carries 
special obligations toward a female ave and her children. Kainga means a relation- 
ship of ease, full of shared living, of informality, gaiety; ave names one of for- 
mality, prohibition, strain. These two cultures, theirs and our own, have phrased 
and formulated social reality in completely different ways, and have given their 
formulation different names. The word is merely the name of this specific 
cultural phrasing. From this one instance we might formulate the hypothesis — a 
very tentative one — that among the Ontong Javanese names describe emotive 
experiences, not observed forms or functions. But we cannot accept this as fact, 
unless further investigation shows it to be implicit in the rest of their patterned 
behavior, in their vocabulary and the morphology of their language, in their 
ritual and their other organized activity. 

One more instance, this time from the language of the Wintu Indians of 
California, will deal with the varying aspect or segmentation of experience 
which is used as a basis of classification. To begin with, we take the stem 
muk. On the basis of this stem we form the word mukeda, which means: ‘I 
turned the basket bottom up’; we form mukuhara, which means: “The turtle is 
moving along’; and we form mukurumas, which means: ‘automobile.’ Upon 
what conceivable principle can an automobile be put in the same category as a 
turtle and a basket? There is such a principle, however, and it operates also 
when the Wintu calls the activity of laundering, to make foam continuously. 
According to this principle, he uses the same stem, (pug or pog) to form words 
for the following: 

pugeda: | just pushed a peg into the ground. 

olpugal: He is sitting on one haunch. 

pogorahara: Birds are hopping along. 

olpoqoyabe: There are mushrooms growing. 

tunpoqoypoqgoya: You walked shortskirted, stifflegged ahead of me. 


It is difficult for us to discover the common denominator in the different 
formations from this one stem, or even to believe that there can be one. Yet, 
when we discover the principle underlying the classification, the categories 
themselves are understandable. Basic to the classification is the Wintu view of 
himself as observer; he classifies as an outsider. He passes no judgment on 
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essence, and where we would have used kinesthetic or participatory experience as 
the basis of naming, he names as an observer only, for the shape of the activity 
or the object. The turtle and the automobile can thus naturally be grouped 
together with the inverted baskets. The mushroom standing on its stem, the 
fist grasping a peg against the ground, the stiff leg topped by a short skirt, or 
by the body of a bird or of a man resting on a haunch, obviously all belong 
together in one category. But the progress of a grasshopper cannot be categorized 
with that of a hopping bird. We, who classify on a different basis, apprehend 
the hop of the two kinesthetically and see it as basically the same in both cases; 
but the Wintu see the difference in recurrent shape, which is all-important 
to them, and so name the two by means of completely different stems. Again, 
when we discover this principle, it is easy to see that from the observer's point 
of view laundering is the making of a lot of foam; and to see why, when 
beer was introduced, it was named /aundry. 

An exhaustive study of the language and other aspects of Wintu culture 
shows that this principle is present in all of the Wintu language, as well as in 
the Wintu’s conception of the self, of his place in the universe, in his mythology, 
and probably in other aspects of his culture. 


Non-lineality in Trobriand Language 

HAVE discussed at length the diversity of codification of reality in general, 

because it is the foundation of the specific study which I am about to present. 
I shall speak of the formulation of experienced reality among the Trobriand 
Islanders in comparison to our own; I shall speak of the nature of expectancy, 
of motivation, of satisfaction, as based upon a reality which is differently appre- 
hended and experienced in two different societies; which is, in fact, for each, 
a different reality. The Trobriand Islanders were studied by the late Bronislaw 
Malinowski, who has given us the rich and circumstantial material about them 
which has made this study possible. I have given a detailed presentation of some 
implications of their language elsewhere; but since it was in their language that 
I first noticed the absence of lineality, which led me to this study, I shall give 
here a summary of the implications of the language. 

A Trobriand word refers to a self-contained concept. What we consider an 
attribute or a predicate, is to the Trobriander an ingredient. Where I would 
say, for example, ‘A good gardener,’ or “The gardener is good,’ the Trobriand 
word would include both ‘gardener’ and ‘goodness’; if the gardener loses the 
goodness, he has lost a defining ingredient, he is something else, and he is 
named by means of a completely different word. A faytu (a species of yam) 
contains a certain degree of ripeness, bigness, roundedness, etc.; without one 
of these defining ingredients, it is something else, perhaps a bwanawa or a 
yowana. There are no adjectives in the language; the rare words dealing with 
qualities are substantivized. The term to be does not occur; it is used neither 
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attributively nor existentially, since existence itself is contained; it is an in- 
gredient of being. 

Events and objects are self-contained points in another respect; there is a 
series of beings, but no becoming. There is no temporal connection between 
objects. The taytu always remains itself; it does not become over-ripe; over- 
ripeness is an ingredient of another, a different being. At some point, the taytu 
turns into a yowana, which contains over-ripeness. And the yowana, over-ripe 
as it is, does not put forth shoots, does not become a sprouting yowana. When 
sprouts appear, it ceases to be itself; in its place appears a silasata. Neither is 
there a temporal connection made — or, according to our own premises, per- 
ceived — between events; in fact, temporality is meaningless. There are no 
tenses, no linguistic distinction between past or present. There is no arrange- 
ment of activities or events into means and ends, no casual or teleologic relation- 
ships. What we consider a casual relationship in a sequence of connected 
events, is to the Trobriander an ingredient of a patterned whole. He names this 
ingredient w’ula. A tree has a trunk, u’ula; a house has u’ula, posts; a magical 
formula has u’ula, the first strophe; an expedition has u'ula, a manager or 
leader; and a quarrel contains an u'ula, what we would call a cause. There is 
no purposive so as to; no for the purpose of; there is no why and no because. 
The rarely used pela which Malinowski equates with for, means primarily to 
jump. In the culture, any deliberately purposive behavior —the kind of be- 
havior to which we accord high status — is despised. There is no automatic re- 
lating of any kind in the language. Except for the rarely used verbal it-differents 
and it-sames, there are no terms of comparison whatever. And we find in an 
analysis of behavior that the standard for behavior and of evaluation is non- 
comparative. 

These implications of the linguistic material suggest to my mind an ab- 
sence of axiomatic lineal connection between events or objects in the Trobriand 
apprehension of reality, and this implication, as I shall attempt to show below, 
is reinforced in their definition of activity. In our own culture, the line is so 
basic, that we take it for granted, as given in reality. We see it in visible nature, 
between material points, and we see it between metaphorical points such as 
days or acts. It underlies not only our thinking, but also our aesthetic appre- 
hension of the given; it is basic to the emotional climax which has so much 
value for us, and, in fact, to the meaning of life itself. In our thinking about 
personality and character, we have assumed the line as axiomatic. 

In our academic work, we are constantly acting in terms of an implied line. 
When we speak of applying an attribute, for example, we visualize the process 
as lineal, coming from the outside. If I make a picture of an apple on the 
board, and want to show that one side is green and the other red, I connect these 
attributes with the pictured apple by means of lines, as a matter of course; how 
else would 1 do it? When I organize my data, I draw conclusions from them. 
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I trace a relationship between my facts. I describe a pattern as a web of relation- 
ships. Look at a lecturer who makes use of gestures; he is constantly making 
lineal connections in the air. And a teacher with chalk in hand will be drawing 
lines on the board whether he be a psychologist, a historian, or a paleontologist. 

Preoccupation with social facts merely as self-contained facts is mere anti- 
quarianism. In my field, a student of this sort would be an amateur or a dilettante, 
not an anthropologist. To be an anthropologist, he can arrange his facts in an 
upward slanting line, in a wnilinear or multilinear course of development, in 
parallel lines or converging lines. Or he may arrange them geographically, with 
lines of diffusion connecting them; or schematically, using concentric circles. 
Or, at least, he must indicate what his study /eads to, what new insights we can 
draw from it. To be accorded status, he must use the guiding line as basic. 


je LINE is found or presupposed in most of our scientific work. It is present 
in the induction and the deduction of science and logic. It is present in the 
philosopher's phrasing of means and ends as lineally connected. Our statistical 
facts are presented lineally as a graph or reduced to a normal curve. And all of 
us, I think, would be lost without our diagrams. We trace a historical develop- 
ment; we follow the course of history and evolution down to the present and 
up from the ape; and it is interesting to note, in passing, that whereas both 
evolution and history are lineal, the first goes up the blackboard, the second 
goes down. Our psychologists picture motivation as external, connected with the 
act through a line, or, more recently, entering the organism through a lineal 
channel and emerging transformed, again lineally, as response. I have seen 
lineal pictures of nervous impulses and heartbeats, and with them I have seen 
pictured lineally a second of time. These were photographs, you will say, of 
existing fact, of reality; a proof that the line is present in reality. But I am not 
convinced, perhaps due to my ignorance of mechanics, that we have not created 
our recording instruments in such a way that they have to picture time and 
motion, light and sound, heartbeats and nerve impulses lineally, on the un- 
questioned assumption of the line as axiomatic. The line is omnipresent and in- 
escapable, and so we are incapable of questioning the reality of its presence. 

When we see a /ine of trees, or a circle of stones, we assume the presence of 
a connecting line which is not actually visible. And we assume it metaphorically 
when we follow a /ine of thought, a course of action or the direction of an 
argument; when we bridge a gap in the conversation, or speak of the span of 
life or of teaching a course, or lament our interrupted career. We make children’s 
embroidery cards and puzzle cards on this assumption; our performance tests 
and even our tests for sanity often assume that the line is present in nature 
and, at most, to be discovered or given visual existence. 

But is the line present in reality? Malinowski, writing for members of our 
culture and using idiom which would be comprehensible to them, describes the 
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Trobriand village as follows: ‘Concentrically with the circular row of yam 
houses there runs a ring of dwelling huts.’ He saw, or at any rate, he represented 
the village as two circles. But in the texts which he recorded, we find that the 
Trobrianders at no time mention circles or rings or even rows when they refer 
to their villages. Any word which they use to refer to a village, such as a or this, 
is prefixed by the substantival element £way which means bump or aggregate of 
bumps. This is the element which they use when they refer to a pimple or a 
bulky rash; or to canoes loaded with yams. In their terms, a village is an 
aggregate of bumps; are they blind to the circles? Or did Malinowski create the 
circles himself, out of his cultural axiom? 

Again, for us as well as in Malinowski’s description of the Trobrianders, 
which was written necessarily in terms meaningful to us, all effective activity 
is certainly not a haphazard aggregate of acts, but a lineally planned series 
of acts leading to an envisioned end. Their gardening with all its specialized 
activities, both technical and magical, leading to a rich harvest; their ula 
involving the cutting down of trees, the communal dragging of the tree to the 
beach, the rebuilding or building of large sea-worthy canoes, the provisioning, 
the magical and ceremonial activities involved, surely ‘all these can be carried 
through only if they are lineally conceived. But the Trobrianders do not de- 
scribe their activity lineally; they do no dynamic relating of acts; they do not 
use even so innocuous a connective as and. Here is part of a description of the 
planting of coconut: “Thou-approach-there coconut thou-bring-here-we-plant- 
coconut thou-go thou-plant our coconut. This-here it-emerge sprout. We-push- 
away this we-push-away this-other coconut-husk-fiber together sprout it-sit to- 
gether root.’ We who are accustomed to seek lineal continuity, cannot help 
supplying it as we read this; but the continuity is not given in the Trobriand 
text; and all Trobriand speech, according to Malinowski, is ‘jerky,’ given in 
points, not in connecting lines. The only connective I know of in Trobriand 
is the pela which I mentioned above; a kind of preposition which also means 
‘to jump.’ I am not maintaining here that the Trobrianders cannot see con- 
tinuity; rather that lineal connection is not automatically made by them, as a 
matter of course. At Malinowski’s persistent questioning, for example, they 
did attempt to explain their activities in terms of cause or motivation, by stat- 
ing possible ‘results’ of uncooperative action. But Malinowski found their an- 
swers confused, self-contradictory, inconsistent; their preferred answer was, ‘It 
was ordained of old’ — pointing to an ingredient value of the act instead of 
giving an explanation based on lineal connection. And when they were not 
trying to find answers to leading questions, the Trobrianders made no such 
connections in their speech. They assumed, for example, that the validity of a 
magical spell lay, not in its results, not in proof, but in its very being; in the 
appropriateness of its inheritance, in its place within the patterned activity, in 
its being performed by the appropriate person, in its realization of its mythical 
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basis. To seek validity through proof was foreign to their thinking, yet they 
attempted to do so at the ethnographer’s request. I should add here that their 
names for constellations imply that here they see lineal figures; I cannot investi- 
gate the significance of this, as I have no contextual material. At any rate, I 
would like to emphasize that, even if the Trobriander does occasionally 
supply connecting lines between points, his perception and experience do not 
automatically fall into a lineal framework. 

The fact remains that Trobrianders embark on, what is certainly for us, 
a series of acts which ‘must require’ planning and purposiveness. They engage 
in acts of gift-giving and gift-receiving which we can certainly see as an ex- 
change of gifts. When we plot their journeys, we find that they do go from 
point:to point, they do navigate a course, whether they say so or not. Do they 
merely refrain from giving linguistic expression to something which they ac- 
tually recognize in nature? On the nonlinguistic level, do they act on an 
assumption of a lineality which is given no place in their linguistic formula- 
tion? I believe that, where valued activity is concerned, the Trobrianders do 
not act on an assumption of lineality at any level. There is organization or 
rather coherence in their acts because Trobriand activity is patterned activity. One 
act within this pattern gives rise to a preordained cluster of acts. Perhaps one 
might find a parallel in our culture in the making of a sweater. When I embark 
on knitting one, the ribbing at the bottom does not cause the making of the neck- 
line, nor of the sleeves or the armholes; and it is not a part of a lineal series of 
acts. Rather it is an indispensable part of a patterned activity which includes all 
these other acts. Again, when I choose a dress pattern, the acts involved in the 
making of the dress are already present for me. They are embedded in the pattern 
which I have chosen. In this same way, I believe, can be seen the Trobriand in- 
sistence that though intercourse is a necessary preliminary to conception, it is not 
the cause of conception. There are a number of acts in the pattern of procreating ; 
one is intercourse, another the entrance of the spirit of a dead Trobriander into 
the womb. However, there is a further point here. The Trobrianders, when 
pressed by the ethnographer or teased by the neighboring Dobuans, showed 
signs of intense embarrassment, giving the impression that they were trying to 
maintain unquestionably a stand in which they had to believe. This, I think, is 
because pattern is truth and value for them; in fact, acts and being derive value 
from the embedding pattern. 

So the question of perception of line remains. It is because they find value 
in pattern that the Trobrianders act according to nonlineal pattern; not because 
they do not perceive lineality. 

But all Trobriand activity does not contain value; and when it does not, it 
assumes lineality, and is utterly despicable. For example, the pattern of sexual 
intercourse includes the giving of a gift from the boy to the girl; but if a boy 
gives a gift so as to win the girl’s favor, he is despised. Again, the kula pat- 
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tern includes the eventual reception of a gift from the original recipient; the 
pattern is such that it keeps the acts physically and temporally completely dis- 
parate. In spite of this, however, some men are accused of giving gifts as an 
inducement to their kula partner to give them a ‘specially good kula gift. Such 
men are labeled with the vile phrase: he barters. But this means that, unvalued 
and despised, lineal behavior does exist. In fact, there are villages in the interior 
whose inhabitants live mainly by bartering manufactured articles for yams. The 
inhabitants of Omarakana, about whom Malinowski’s work and this study are 
mainly concerned, will barter with them, but consider them pariahs. 

This is to say that it is probable that the Trobrianders experience reality in 
nonlineal pattern because this is the valued reality; and that they are capable of 
experiencing lineally; when value is absent or destroyed. It is not to say, how- 
ever, that this, in itself, means that lineality is given, is present in nature, and 
that pattern is not. Our own insistence on the line, such as lineal casuality, for 
example, is often based on unquestioned belief or value. To return to the sub- 
ject of procreation, the husband in our culture, who has long hoped and 
tried in vain to beget children, will nevertheless maintain that intercourse causes 
conception; perhaps with the same stubbornness and embarrassment which the 
Trobrianders exhibited when maintaining the opposite. 


Absence of Line as Guide 


tom LINE in our culture not only connects, but it moves. And as we think 
of a line moving from point to point, connecting one to the other, so we 
conceive of roads as running from locality to locality. A Trobriander does not 
speak of roads either as connecting two points, or as running from point fo point. 
His paths are self-contained, named as independent units; they are not to and 
from, they are at. And he himself is at; he has no equivalent for our to or from. 
There is, for instance, the myth of Tudava, who goes — in our view — from 
village to village and from island to island planting and offering yams. The 
Trobriand texts puts it this way: ‘Kitava it-shine village already (i.e. completed) 
he-is-over. ‘“I-sail I-go Iwa’’; Iwa he-anchor he-go ashore . . . He-sail Digumenu 
. . . They-drive (him off) . . . he-go Kwaywata.’ Point after point is enumer- 
ated, but his sailing from and to is given as a discrete event. In our view, he is 
actually following a southeasterly course, more or less; but this is not given as 
course or line, and no directions are even mentioned. In fact, in the several 
texts referring to journeyings in the Archipelago, no words occur for the 
cardinal directions. In sailing, the ‘following’ winds are named according to 
where they are at, the place where they strike the canoe, such as wind-striking- 
the-outrigger-beam ; not according to where they come from. Otherwise, we find 
names for the southwest wind (youyo), and the northwest wind (bombatu), 
but these are merely substantival names which have nothing to do with direc- 
tion; names for kinds of wind. 
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When a member of our society gives an unemotional description of a 
person, he follows an imaginary line, usually downward: from head to foot, 
from tip to toe, from hair to chin. The Navaho do the opposite, following 
a line upward. The Trobriander follows no line, at least none that I can 
see. ‘My head boils,’ says a kula spell; and it goes on to enumerate the parts 
of the head as follows: nose, occiput, tongue, larynx, speech, mouth. Another 
spell casting a protective fog, runs as follows: ‘I befog the hand, I befog the 
foot, I befog the head, I befog the shoulders . . .’ There is a magic formula 
where we do recognize a line, but it is one which Malinowski did not record 
verbatim at the time, but which he put down later from memory; and it is not 
improbable that his memory edited the formula according to the lineality of 
his culture. When the Trobriander enumerates the parts of a canoe, he does not 
follow any recognizable lineal order: ‘Mist . . . surround me my mast. . . the 
nose of my canoe . . . my sail . . . my steering oar . . . my canoe-gunwale . . . 
my canoe-bottom ... my prow... my rib. . . my threading-stick . . . my prow- 
board . . . my transverse stick . . . my canoe-side.’ Malinowski diagrams the 
garden site as a square piece of land subdivided into squares; the Trobrianders 
refer to it in the same terms as those which they use in referring to a village — 
a bulky object or an aggregate of bumps. When the plots in the garden site are 
apportioned to the gardeners, the named plots are assigned by name, the others 
by location along each named side of the garden. After this, the inner plots, 
the ‘belly’ of the garden, are apportioned. Following along a physical rim is a 
procedure which we find elsewhere also. In a spell naming villages on the main 
island, there is a long list of villages which lie along the coast northward, then 
westward around the island, then south. To us, of course, this is lineal order. 
But we have no indication that the Trobrianders see other than geographical 
location, point after point, as they move over a physically continuous area; the 
line as a guide to procedure is not necessarily implied. No terms are used here 
which might be taken as an implication of continuity; no ‘along the coast’ or 
‘around’ or ‘northward.’ 


Line vs. Pattern 


ey WE in our culture deal with events or experiences of the self, we use 
the line as guide for various reasons, two of which I shall take up here. 
First, we feel we must arrange events chronologically in a lineal order; how 
else could our historians discover the causes of a war or a revolution or a defeat? 
Among the Trobrianders, what corresponds to our history is an aggregate of 
anecdotes, that is, unconnected points, told without respect to chronological 
sequence, or development, or casual relationship; with no grammatical distinc- 
tion made between words referring to past events, or to present or contemplated 
ones. And in telling an anecdote, they take no care that a temporal sequence 
should be followed. For instance, they said to Malinowski: “They-eat-taro, they- 
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spew-taro, they-digusted-taro’; but if time, as we believe, is a moving line, then 
the revulsion came first in time, the vomiting was the result, coming afterward. 
Again, they say, “This-here . . . ripes . . . falls-down truly gives-birth . . . sits 
seed in belly-his’; but certainly the seed is there first, and the birth follows in 
time, if time is lineal. 

Secondly, we arrange events and objects in a sequence which is climactic, in 
size and intensity, in emotional meaning, or according to some other principle. 
We often arrange events from earlier to later, not because we are interested in 
historical causation, but because the present is the climax of our history. But when 
the Trobriander relates happenings, there is no developmental arrangement, no 
building up of emotional tone. His stories have no plot, no lineal development, 
no climax. And when he repeats his garden spell, his list is neither climactic, nor 
anticlimactic; it sounds merely untidy to us: 

The belly of my garden lifts 

The belly of my garden rises 

The belly of my garden reclines 

The belly of my garden is-a-bushhen's-nest-in-lifting 
The belly of my garden is-an-anthill 

The belly of my garden lifts-bends 

The belly of my garden is-an-ironwood-tree-in-lifting 
The belly of my garden lies-down 

The belly of my garden burgeons. 

When the Trobrianders set out on their great ceremonial kula expedition, they 
follow a preestablished order. First comes the canoe of the Tolabwaga, an 
obscure subclan. Next come the canoes of the great chiefs. But this is not cli- 
mactic; after the great chiefs come the commoners. The order derives meaning 
not from lineal sequence, but from correspondence with a present, experienced, 
meaningful pattern, which is the recreation or realization of the mythical pat- 
tern; that which has been ordained of old and is forever. Its meaning does 
not lie in an item-to-item relationship, but in fitness, in the repetition of an 
established unit. 

An ordering of this sort gives members of our society a certain esthetic 
disphoria except when, through deliberate training, we learn to go beyond 
our cultural expectation; or, when we are too young to have taken on the 
phrasings of our culture. When we manipulate objects naively, we arrange 
them on some climactic lineal principle. Think of a college commencement, 
with the faculty arranged in order of rank or length of tenure or other mark 
of importance; with the students arranged according to increasing physical 
height, from shortest to tallest, actually the one absolutely irrelevant principle 
as regards the completion of their college education, which is the occasion for 
the celebration. Even when the sophisticated avoid this principle, they are not 
unconscious of it; they are deliberately avoiding something which is there. 

And our arrangement of history, when we ourselves are personally involved, 
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is mainly climactic. My great grandmother sewed by candle light, my grand- 
mother used a kerosene lamp, my mother did her studying by gaslight, I did 
it by a naked electric ceiling light, and my children have diffused fluorescent 
lighting. This is progress; this is the meaningful sequence. To the Trobriander, 
climax in history is abominable, a denial of all good, since it would imply not 
only the presence of change, but also that change increases the good; but to 
him value lies in sameness, in repeated pattern, in the incorporation of all time 
within the same point. What is good in life is exact identity with all past Tro- 
briand experience, and all mythical experience. There is no boundary between 
past Trobriand existence and the present; he can indicate that an action is com- 
pleted, but this does not mean that the action is past; it may be completed and 
present or timeless. Where we would say ‘Many years ago’ and use the past 
tense, the Trobriander will say, ‘In my father’s childhood’ and use non-temporal 
verbs; he places the event situationally, not temporally. Past, present, and future 
are presented linguistically as the same, are present in his existence, and same- 
ness with what we call the past and with myth, represents value to the Tro- 
briander. Where we see a developmental line, the Trobriander sees a point, at 
most swelling in value. Where we find pleasure and satisfaction in moving 
away from the point, in change as variety or progress, the Trobriander finds 
it in the repetition of the known, in maintaining the point; that is, in what we 
call monotony. Esthetic validity, dignity, and value come to him not through 
arrangement into a climactic line, but rather in the undisturbed incorporation of 
the events within their original, nonlineal order. The only history which has 
meaning for him is that which evokes the value of the point, or which, in the 
repetition, swells the value of the point. For example, every occasion in which 
a kula object participates becomes an ingredient of its being and swells its 
value; all these occasions are enumerated with great satisfaction, but the lineal 
course of the traveling kula object is not important. 

As we see our history climactically, so do we plan future experiences climac- 
tically, leading up to future satisfaction or meaning. Who but a very young 
child would think of starting a meal with strawberry shortcake and ending it 
with spinach? We have come to identify the end of the meal with the height 
of satisfaction, and we identify semantically the words dessert and reward, 
only because of the similarity of their positions in a climactic line. The Trobriand 
meal has no dessert, no line, no climax. The special bit, the relish, is eaten with 
the staple food; it is not something to ‘look forward to,’ while disposing of a 
meaningless staple. 

None of the Trobriand activities are fitted into a climactic line. There is 
no job, no labor, no drudgery which finds its reward outside the act. All work 
contains its own satisfaction. We cannot speak of S—R here, as all action con- 
tains its own immanent ‘stimulus.’ The present is not a means to future satisfac- 
tion, but good in itself, as the future is also good in itself; neither better nor 
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worse, neither climactic nor anticlimactic, in fact, not lineally connected nor 
removed. It follows that the present is not evaluated in terms of its place within 
a course of action leading upward to a worthy end. In our culture, we can 
rarely evaluate the present in itself. I tell you that Sally is selling notions at 
Woolworth’s, but this in itself means nothing. It acquires some meaning when 
I add that she has recently graduated from Vassar. However, I go on to tell 
you that she has been assistant editor of Vogwe, next a nursemaid, a charwoman, 
a public school teacher. But this is a mere jumble; it makes no sense and has 
no meaning, because the series leads to nothing. You cannot relate one job to 
another, and you are unable to see them discretely simply as part of her being. 
However, I now add that she is gathering material for a book on the working 
mother. Now all this falls in line, it makes sense in terms of a career. Now her 
job is good and it makes her happy, because it is part of a planned climactic 
line leading to more pay, increased recognition, higher rank. There was a story 
in a magazine about the college girl who fell in love with the milkman one 
summer; the reader felt tense until it was discovered that this was just a summer 
job, that it was only a means for the continuation of the man’s education in 
the Columbia Law School. Our evaluation of happiness and unhappiness is 
bound with this motion along an envisioned line leading to a desired end. In 
the fulfillment of this course or career—not in the fulfillment of the self as 
point—do we find value. Our conception of freedom rests on the principle of 
noninterference with this moving line, noninterruption of the intended course 
of action. 

It is difficult to tell whether climax is given in experience at all, or whether 
it is always imposed on the given. At a time when progress and evolution were 
assumed to be implicit in nature, our musicians and writers gave us climactic 
works. Nowadays, our more reflective art does not present experience climac- 
tically. Then, is emotion itself climactic? Climax, for us, evokes ‘thrill’ or 
‘drama.’ But we have cultures, like the Tikopia, where life is lived on an even 
emotive plane without thrill or climax. Experiences which ‘we know to be’ 
climactic, are described without climax by them. For example, they, as well as 
the Trobrianders, described intercourse as an aggregate of pleasurable experi- 
ences. But Malinowski is disturbed by this; he cannot place the erotic kiss in 
Trobriand experience, since it has no climactic function. Again, in our culture, 
childbearing is climactic. Pregnancy is represented by the usual obstetrician as 
an uncomfortable means to a dramatic end. For most women, all intensity of 
natural physical experience is nowadays removed from the actual birth itself; 
but the approach of birth nevertheless is a period of mounting tension, and 
drama is supplied by the intensive social recognition of the event, the dramatic 
accumulation of gifts, flowers, telegrams. A pregnancy is not formally announced 
since, if it does not eventuate in birth, it has failed to achieve its end; and failure 
to reach the climax brings shame. In its later stages, it may be marked with a 
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shower; but the shower looks forward to the birth, it does not celebrate the 
pregnancy itself. Among the Trobrianders, pregnancy has meaning in itself as a 
state of being. At a first pregnancy, there is a long ceremonial involving ‘prepara- 
tory’ work on the part of many people, which merely celebrates the pregnancy. 
It does not anchor the baby, it does not have as its purpose a more comfortable 
time during the pregnancy, it does not /ead to an easier birth or a healthy baby. 
It makes the woman’s skin white, and makes her be at her most beautiful; yet 
this /eads to nothing, since she must not attract men, not even her own husband. 


Conclusion 


a WE then right in accepting without question the presence of a line in 
reality? Are we in a position to say with assurance that the Trobrianders 
are wrong and we are right? Much of our presentday thinking, and much of our 
evaluation, are based on the premise of the line and of the line as good. Students 
have been refused admittance to college because the autobiographic sketch accom- 
panying their application showed absence of the line; they lacked purposefulness 
and ability to plan; they were inadequate as to character as well as intellectually. 
Our conception of personality formation, our stress on the significance of success 
and failure and of frustration in general, is based on the axiomatically postulated 
line. How can there be blocking without presupposed lineal motion or effort? 
If I walk along a path because I like the country, or if it is not important to get 
to a particular point at a particular time, then the insuperable puddle from the 
morning’s shower is not frustrating; I throw stones into it and watch the ripples, 
and then choose another path. If the undertaking is of value in itself, a point 
good in itself, and not because it leads to something, then failure has no sym- 
bolic meaning; it merely results in no cake for supper, or less money in the 
family budget; it is not personally destructive. But failure is devastating in our 
culture, because it is not failure of the undertaking alone; it is the moving, 
becoming, lineally conceived self which has failed. 

Ethnographers have occasionally remarked that the people whom they 
studied showed no annoyance when interrupted. Is this an indication of mild 
temper, or might it be the case that they were not interrupted at all, as there 
was no expectation of lineal continuity? Such questions are new in anthropology 
and most ethnographers therefore never thought of recording material which 
would answer them. However, we do have enough material to make us question 
the line as basic to all experience; whether it is actually present in given reality 
or not, it is not always present in experienced reality. We cannot even take it 
for granted as existing among those members of our society who are not com- 
pletely or naively steeped in their culture, such as many of our artists, for 
example. And we should be very careful, in studying other cultures, to avoid 
the unexamined assumption that their actions are based on the prediction of a 
lineal reality. 
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OF THE UNIVERSE’ 


BENJAMIN LEE WHORF 


I FIND IT gratuitous to assume that a Hopi who knows only the Hopi language 
and the cultural ideas of his own society has the same notions, often sup- 
posed to be intuitions, of time and space that we have, and that are generally 
assumed to be universal. In particular, he has no general notion or intuition of 
time as a smooth flowing continuum in which everything in the universe pro- 
ceeds at an equal rate, out of a future, through a present, into a past; or, in 
which, to reverse the picture, the observer is being carried in the stream of 
duration continuously away from a past and into a future. 

After long and careful study and analysis the Hopi language is seen to con- 
tain no words, grammatical forms, constructions or expressions that refer di- 
rectly to what we call time, or to past, present, or future, or to enduring or last- 
ing, Or to motion as kinematic rather than dynamic (7.e. as a continuous trans- 
lation in space and time rather than as an exhibition of dynamic effort in a 
certain process) or that even refer to space in such a way as to exclude that 
element of extension or existence that we call time, and so by implication leave 
a residue that could be referred to as time. Hence, the Hopi language contains 
no reference to time, either explicit or implicit. 

At the same time, the Hopi language is capable of accounting for and de- 
scribing correctly, in a pragmatic or operational sense, all observable phenomena 
of the universe. Hence, I find it gratuitous to assume that Hopi thinking con- 
tains any such notion as the supposed intuitively felt flowing of time, or that 
the intuition of a Hopi gives him this as one of its data. Just as it is possible 
to have any number of geometries other than the Euclidean which give an 
equally perfect account of space configurations, so it is possible to have de- 
scriptions of the universe, all equally valid, that do not contain our familiar 
contrasts of time and space. The relativity viewpoint of modern physics is 
one such view, conceived in mathematical terms, and the Hopi Weltanschauung 
is another and quite different one, nonmathematical and linguistic. 

*Reprinted, by permission of the editors, from International Journal of American 
Linguistics, 16.67-72 (April 1950). This article was left among the papers of Benjamin 
L. Whorf when he died in 1944, and was turned over by Mrs. Whorf to George L. Trager 


with partially completed materials and linguistic notes. In editing the paper here published, 
E. A. Kennard and G. L. Trager have made no substantial changes from Whorf's draft. 
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Thus, the Hopi language and culture conceals a metaphysics, such as our 
so-called naive view of space and time does, or as the relativity theory does, yet 
a different metaphysics than either. In order to describe the structure of the 
universe according to the Hopi, it is necessary to attempt — insofar as it is 
possible — to make explicit this metaphysics, properly describable only in the 
Hopi language, by means of an approximation expressed in our own language, 
somewhat inadequately it is true, yet by availing ourselves of such concepts 
as we have worked up into relative consonance with the system underlying the 
Hopi view of the universe. 

In this Hopi view, time disappears and space is altered, so that it is no longer 
the homogeneous and instantaneous timeless space of our supposed intuition 
or of classical Newtonian mechanics. At the same time new concepts and ab- 
stractions flow into the picture, taking up the task of describing the universe 
without reference to such time or space — abstractions for which our language 
lacks adequate terms. These abstractions, by approximations of which we attempt 
to reconstruct for ourselves the metaphysics of the Hopi, will undoubtedly 
appear to us as psychological or even mystical in character. They are ideas 
which we are accustomed to consider as part and parcel either of so-called ani- 
mistic or vitalistic beliefs, or of those transcendental unifications of experience 
and intuitions of things unseen that are felt by the consciousness of the mystic, 
or which are given out in mystical and (or) so-called occult systems of thought. 
These abstractions are definitely given either explicitly in words — psycho- 
logical or metaphysical terms — in the Hopi language, or, even more, are im- 
plicit in the very structure and grammar of that language, as well as being ob- 
servable in Hopi culture and behavior. They are not, so far as I can consciously 
avoid it, projections of other systems upon the Hopi language and culture made 
by me in my attempt at an objective analysis. Yet, if mystical be perchance a 
term of abuse in the eyes of a modern Western scientist, it must be emphasized 
that these underlying abstractions and postulates of the Hopian metaphysics are 
from a detached viewpoint equally (or to the Hopi, more) justified pragmatically 
and experientially as compared to the flowing time and static space of our own 
metaphysics, which are aw fond equally mystical. The Hopi postulates equally 
account for all phenomena and their interrelations, and lend themselves even 
better to the integration of Hopi culture in all its phases. 


J ten METAPHYSICS underlying our own language, thinking, and modern culture 
(I speak not of the recent and quite different relativity metaphysics of mod- 
ern science) imposes upon the universe two grand COSMIC FORMS, space and 
time; static, three-dimensional, infinite space, and kinetic, one-dimensional, uni- 
formly and perpetually flowing time; two utterly separate and unconnected 
aspects of reality (according to this familiar way of thinking). The flowing realm 
of time is, in turn, the subject of a threefold division; past, present, and future. 
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The Hopi metaphysics also has its cosmic forms comparable to these in scale 
and scope. What are they? It imposes upon the universe two grand cosmic 
forms, which as a first approximation in terminology we may call manifested 
and manifesting (or, unmanifest) or again, OBJECTIVE and SUBJECTIVE. The ob- 
jective or manifested comprises all that is or has been accessible to the senses, 
the historical physical universe, in fact, with no attempt to distinguish between 
present and past, but excluding everything that we call future. The subjective 
or manifesting comprises all that we call future, but not merely this; it includes 
equally and indistinguishably all that we call mental — everything that appears 
or exists in the mind, or as the Hopi would prefer to say, in the heart, not only 
the heart of man, but in the heart of animals, plants, and things, and behind 
and within all the forms and appearances of nature in the heart of nature, and 
by an implication and extension which has been felt by more than one anthro- 
pologist, yet would hardly ever be spoken of by a Hopi himself, so charged is 
the idea with religious and magical awesomeness, in the very heart of the 
Cosmos, itself.2 The subjective realm (subjective from our viewpoint, but in- 
tensely real and quivering with life, power, and potency to the Hopi) embraces 
not only our future, much of which the Hopi regards as more or less pre- 
destined in essence if not in exact form, but also all mentality, intellection, and 
emotion, the essence and typical form of which is the striving of purposeful 
desire, intelligent in character, toward manifestation —a manifestation which 
is much resisted and delayed, but in some form or other is inevitable. It is the 
realm of expectancy, of desire and purpose, of vitalizing life, of efficient causes, 
of thought thinking itself out from an inner realm (the Hopian Aeart) into 
manifestation. It is in a dynamic state, yet not a state of motion — it is not 
advancing towards us out of the future, but already with us in vital and mental 
form, and its dynamism is at work in the field of eventuating or manifesting, 
i.e. evolving without motion from the subjective by degrees to a result which 
is the objective. In translating into English the Hopi will say that these entities 
in process of causation will come or that they — the Hopi — will come to them, 
but in their own language there are no verbs corresponding to our come and go 
that mean simple and abstract motion, our purely kinematic concept. The words 
in this case translated come refer to the process of eventuating without calling 
it motion — they are eventuates to here (pew'i) or eventuates from it (angqd) 
or arrived (pitu, pl. Ski) which refers only to the terminal manifestation, the 
actual arrival at a given point, not to any motion preceding it. 

This realm of the subjective or of the process of manifestation, as dis- 
tinguished from the objective, the result of this universal process, includes also 
— on its border but still pertaining to its own realm — aspect of existence that 


* This idea is sometimes alluded to as the spirit of the Breath (hikwsu) and as the 
Mighty Something (‘a’ne himu) although these terms may have lower and less cosmic, 
though always awesome connotations. 
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we include in our present time. It is that which is beginning to emerge into 
manifestation ; that is, something which is beginning to be done, like going to 
sleep or starting to write, but is not yet in full operation. This can be and 
usually is referred to by the same verb form (the expective form in my termi- 
nology of Hopi grammar) that refers to our future, or to wishing, wanting, 
intending, etc. Thus, this nearer edge of the subjective cuts across and includes 
a part of our present time, viz. the moment of inception, but most of our 
present belongs in the Hopi scheme to the objective realm and so is indis- 
tinguishable from our past. There is also a verb form, the inceptive which refers 
to this edge of emergent manifestation in the reverse way — as belonging to the 
objective, as the edge at which objectivity is attained; this is used to indicate 
beginning or starting, and in most cases there is no difference apparent in the 
translation from the similar use of the expective. But at certain crucial points 
significant and fundamental differences appear. The inceptive, referring to the 
objective and result side and not like the expective to the subjective and causal 
side, implies the ending of the work of causation in the same breath that it 
states the beginning of manifestation. If the verb has a suffix which answers 
somewhat to our passive, but really means that causation impinges upon a sub- 
ject to effect a certain result — i.e. the food is being eaten, then addition of the 
inceptive suffix in such a way as to refer to the basic action produces a meaning 
of causal cessation. The basic action is in the inceptive state, hence whatever 
causation is behind it is ceasing, the causation explictly referred to by the causal 
suffix is hence such as WE would call past time, and the verb includes this and 
the incepting and the de-causating of the final state (a state of partial or total 
eatenness) in one statement. The translation is it stops getting eaten. Without 
knowing the underlying Hopian metaphysics it would be impossible to under- 
stand how the same suffix may denote starting or stopping. 


E WE WERE to approximate our metaphysical terminology more closely to 
Hopian terms, we should probably speak of the subjective realm as the realm 
of hope or hoping. Every language contains terms that have come to attain cosmic 
scope of reference, that crystallize in themselves the basic postulates of an 
unformulated philosophy, in which is couched the thought of a people, a cul- 
ture, a civilization, even of an era. Such are our words reality, substance, matter, 
cause, and as we have seen space, time, past, present, future. Such a term in 
Hopi is the word most often translated hope — tunatya — it is in the action of 
hoping, it hopes, it is hoped for, it thinks or is thought of with hope, etc. Most 
metaphysical words in Hopi are verbs, not nouns as in European languages. The 
verb tunatya contains in its idea of hope something of our words thought, desire, 
and cause which sometimes must be used to translate it. The word is really a 
term which crystallizes the Hopi philosophy of the universe in respect to its 
grand dualism of objective and subjective; it is the Hopi term for subjective. 
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It refers to the state of the subjective, unmanifest, vital and causal aspect of the 
cosmos, and the fermenting activity toward fruition and manifestation with 
which it seethes— an action of hoping, i.e. mental-causal activity, which is 
forever pressing upon and into the manifested realm. As anyone acquainted 
with Hopi society knows, the Hopi see this burgeoning activity in the grow- 
ing of plants, the forming of clouds and their condensation in rain, the careful 
planning-out of the communal activities of agriculture and architecture, and in 
all human hoping, wishing, striving, and taking thought; and as most es- 
pecially concentrated in prayer, the constant hopeful praying of the Hopi com- 
munity, assisted by their exoteric communal ceremonies and their secret, esoteric 
rituals in the underground kivas — prayer which conducts the pressure of the 
collective Hopi thought and will out of the subjective into the objective. The 
inceptive form of tunatya, which is tunatyava, does not mean begins to hope, 
but rather comes true, being hoped for. Why it must logically have this mean- 
ing will be clear from what has already been said. The inceptive denotes the 
first appearance of the objective, but the basic meaning of tunatya is subjective 
activity or force; the inceptive is then the terminus of such activity. It might 
then be said that tunatya coming true is the Hopi term for objective, as con- 
trasted with subjective, the two terms being simply two different inflectional 
nuances of the same verbal root, as the two cosmic forms are the two aspects 
of one reality. 


A’ FAR AS space is concerned, the subjective is a mental realm, a realm of 
no space in the objective sense, but it seems to be symbolically related to the 
vertical dimension and its poles the zenith and the underground, as well as to 
the 4eart of things, which corresponds to our word inner in the metaphorical 
sense. Corresponding to each point in the objective world is such a vertical and 
vitally inner axis which is what we call the wellspring of the future. But to the 
Hopi there is no temporal future; there is nothing in the subjective state corre- 
sponding to the sequences and successions conjoined with distances and chang- 
ing physical configurations that we find in the objective state. From each sub- 
jective axis, which may be thought of as more or less vertical and like the 
growth-axis of a plant, extends the objective realm in every physical direction, 
though these directions are typified more especially by the horizontal plane and 
its four cardinal points. The objective is the great cosmic form of extension; 
it takes in all the strictly extensional aspects of existence, and it includes all 
intervals and distances, all seriations and number. Its distance includes what we 
call time in the sense of the temporal relation between events which have already 
happened. The Hopi conceive time and motion in the objective realm in a 
purely operational sense — a matter of the complexity and magnitude of oper- 
ations connecting events — so that the element of time is not separated from 
whatever element of space enters into the operations. Two events in the past 
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occurred a lohg time apart (the Hopi language has no word quite equivalent 
to our time) when many periodic physical motions have occurred between them 
in such a way as to traverse much distance or accumulate magnitude of physical 
display in other ways. The Hopi metaphysics does not raise the question of 
whether the things in a distant village exist at the same present moment as 
those in one’s own village, for it is frankly pragmatic on this score and says 
that any events in the distant village can be compared to any events in one’s 
own village only by an interval of magnitude that has both time and space 
forms in it. Events at a distance from the observer can only be known objec- 
tively when they are past (i.e. posited in the objective) and the more distant, 
the more past (the more worked upon from the subjective side). Hopi, with its 
preference for verbs, as compared to our own liking for nouns, perpetually 
turns out propositions about things into propositions about events. What hap- 
pens at a distant village, if actual (objective) and not a conjecture (subjective) 
can be known here only later. If it does not happen at this place it does not 
happen at this time; it happens at that place and at that time. Both the ere 
happening and the there happening are in the objective, corresponding in gen- 
eral to our past, but the here happening is the more objectively distant, mean- 
ing, from our standpoint, that it is further away in the past just as it is further 
away from us in space than the Jere happening. 


AS THE OBJECTIVE realm displaying its characteristic attribute of extension 
stretches away from the observer toward that unfathomable remoteness 
which is both far away in space and long past in time, there comes a point where 
extension in detail ceases to be knowable and is lost in the vast distance, and 
where the subjective, creeping behind the scenes as it were, merges into the 
objective, so that at this inconceivable distance from the observer — from all 
observers — there is an all-encircling end and beginning of things where it 
might be said that existence, itself, swallows up the objective and the sub- 
jective. The border land of this realm is as much subjective as objective. It is 
the abysm of antiquity, the time and place told about in the myths, which is 
known only subjectively or mentally — the Hopi realize and even express in 
their grammar that the things told in myths or stories do not have the same 
kind of reality or validity as things of the present day, the things of practical 
concern. As for the far distances of the sky and stars, what is known and said 
about them is suppositious, inferential — hence, in a way subjective — reached 
more through the inner vertical axis and the pole of the zenith than through 
the objective distances and the objective processes of vision and locomotion. So 
the dim past of myths is that corresponding distance on earth (rather than in 
the heavens) which is reached subjectively as myth through the vertical axis 
of reality via the pole of the nadir — hence it is placed below the present sur- 
face of the earth, though this does not mean that the nadir —land of the 
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origin myths is a hole or cavern as we should understand it. It is Palatkwapi 
At the Red Mountains, a land like our present earth, but to which our earth 
bears the relation of a distant sky — and similarly the sky of our earth is pene- 
trated by the heroes of tales, who find another earth-like realm above it. 

It may now be seen how the Hopi do not need to use terms that refer to 
space or time as such. Such terms in our language are recast into expressions 
of extension, operation, and cyclic process provided they refer to the solid 
objective realm. They are recast into expressions of subjectivity if they refer 
to the subjective realm — the future, the psychic-mental, the mythical period, 
and the invisibly distant and conjectural generally. Thus, the Hopi language 
gets along perfectly without tenses for its verbs. 
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The Semantics of Justice 


CouRTS ON TRIAL: MYTH AND REALITY IN AMERICAN JUSTICE, by Jerome 
Frank. Princeton University Press, 1949. 441 pp. $5. 


1) ms illusions and misconceptions have flourished in the field of law, 
sometimes concealed, sometimes created by the high-order abstractions 
and the multi-valued terms which comprise the vocabulary of the professionals. 
The complex relationships between the ignorance of facts, the confusion of 
ideas, and the inadequacies of procedures and terms is only beginning, under 
the influence of modern semantics, to be studied, much less understood. 

One of the most important contributions to the understanding of this com- 
plexus was the publication in 1930 of Jerome Frank’s Law and the Modern 
Mind. In this provocative and seminal work, Mr. Frank declared that the 
‘basic myth’ about the law was the notion that it can be made clear, exact and 
certain, that what makes it inexact and uncertain is failure on the part of lawyers 
and judges. The truth, he said, is that the law is and must ever be largely vague 
and variable, and, moreover, that much of the uncertainty of law is of immense 
social value in permitting a modification of legal principles to new social condi- 
tions and an adaptation to individual cases. He suggested that the basic myth 
was due, at least in part, to the immaturity and emotional infantilism of the 
average person who demands a social substitute for the father who is thought 
in childhood to be all-wise and infallible. 

Believing that uncertainty is inherent in the legal process, the author had no 
changes or reforms to advocate other than a mature facing up to the chanciness 
and insecurity of life and law by the general public and particularly by judges 
and lawyers. One of the themes which aroused the greatest controversy, especially 
among the more conservative members of the bar, was the emphasis on the 
inarticulate and irrational elements in the judicial process. Since the law itself 
is unavoidably uncertain in its application, Frank argued, 


. the judge’s innumerable unique traits, dispositions and habits often 
get in their work in shaping his decisions not only in his determination of 
what he thinks fair or just with reference to a given set of facts, but in 
the very process by which he becomes convinced of what those facts are. 
The peculiar traits, disposition, biases and habits of the particular judge 
will, then, often determine what he decides to be the law. 


Far from holding out any hope that greater certainty in the law was either 
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possible or desirable, Frank reached the conclusion (at the end of the tenth ap- 
pendix to the second printing) that further observation and more accurate 
description of the judicial process would not make future decisions more pre- 
dictable but would merely serve to show that efforts to procure such predic- 
tability are doomed to failure. 

Law and the Modern Mind must have struck a responsive chord, for it has 
gone through numerous printings, and even twenty years after publication it is 
still being read, referred to, and cited. It is, perhaps, proof of the validity of 
its insights that its most provocative ideas do not seem as startling today as they 
did on publication. At any rate, it is part of the permanent literature of law, 
as well as of semantics. 

In his latest book Courts on Trial Frank severely criticizes those who would 
maintain that legal rules can be applied to the facts of cases with any substantial 
degree of predictability in the result. But now he is somewhat more specific 
as to the source of uncertainty in judicial operations: 

Most legal rights turn on the facts as ‘proved’ in a future lawsuit, 
and proof of those facts in ‘contested’ cases, is at the mercy of such matters 
as mistaken witnesses, perjured witnesses, missing or dead witnesses, mis- 
taken judges, inattentive judges, biased judges, inattentive juries, and 
biased juries. In short, a legal right is usually a bet, a wager, on the 
chancy outcome of a possible future lawsuit. (p. 27) 

Further, he points out that: 


The facts as they actually happened are therefore twice refracted — 
first by the witnesses, and second by those who must ‘find’ the facts. The 
reactions of trial judges or juries to the testimony are shot through with 
subjectivity. Thus we have subjectivity piled on subjectivity. It is surely 
proper, then, to say that the facts as ‘found’ by a trial court are subjec- 


tive. (p. 22) 


Thus ‘legal rights are then dependent on human guesses about the facts of 
cases. And usually, in such circumstances, no one can tell what another human 
being will guess.’ (p. 50) This is ‘our real problem — the problem of “sub- 
jectivity” in fact-finding.’ (p. 371) For it is in trial-court fact-finding that 
court-house government is least satisfactory. ‘It is there that most of the very 
considerable amount of judicial injustice occurs. It is there that reform is most 


needed.’ (p. 4) 


N THE NOTION that some ‘reform’ is possible, that some amelioration of the 
less desirable effects of judicial ‘subjectivity’ may be achieved, Judge Frank 
seems to have modified his 1930 position somewhat. At least he leaves no doubt 
that he now believes improvement in the judicial process is possible. He surmises 
that efforts to discover in what ways the job of judicial fact-finding can be done 
better will not go unrewarded. (p. 79) He says: 
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I think we do not do the best we can, since an improved system can be 
contrived. (p. 87) I must say that that job is not as well done as it could 
and should be. (p. 102) We need not be content with the present guessing- 
in-the-dark techniques of our trial courts. Everything feasible should be 
done so that the probability of accuracy in discovering the true facts of 
cases will be as high as is possible. That trial-court fact-finding can never 
be completely objective, that unavoidably it involves conjectures, that often 
it is but one element in a gestalt — all this does not at all compel the 
conclusion that the traditional fact-finding methods are not capable of 
marked improvement. (p. 222) 

The major specific reform advocated by Judge Frank is reminiscent of his 
earlier book. He urges that we candidly recognize the personal nature of 
justice as administered by our judges and openly admit a large element of dis- 
cretion in the trial judge to achieve ‘justice’ in the individual case according 
to his personal view of the matter. He adds, quite modestly, that he is not sure 
just how this can be accomplished, and that he can make only a vague general 
suggestion. This is that we revise most of our substantive legal rules ‘so that 
they will become on their face what in truth they now often are, 7.e. but general 
guides for trial judges in deciding specific law suits.’ (p. 409) At other places 
Judge Frank inveighs against the fact that ‘our judges must continue to do 
merciful justice by stealth. I cannot believe that such stealthiness produces the 
soundest administration of justice.’ (p. 389) He urges ‘that our trial courts, 
having done everything practical to approximate the actual facts of particular 
cases, should view them with the purpose of doing justice by giving considera- 
tion to their unique aspects.’ (p. 378) He goes so far as to assert “There is 
need, in our courts, for a conscious “‘piety towards the unique,” a piety which 
opposes an “individualism” that treats human beings as homogenous units, and 
dwells, instead, on individuality.’ (p. 396) 

Although Judge Frank lists thirteen suggested specific reforms (pp. 422- 
423), including making talking movies of trials, giving up judicial robes and 
reducing courtroom formality, his principal proposals are to vest more power 
and responsibility in the trial judge. Specifically he proposes: (a) ‘Individualiza- 
tion of law suits’ by granting more discretion to trial judges. This discretion 
is to be checked by requiring trial judges in all cases to publish specific findings 
of fact. (b) Abandoning jury trials, except in major criminal cases (and pre- 
sumably transferring to the judge the functions of the jury). (c) Making law- 
suits more of a judicial inquiry and less of a combat by having ‘the govern- 
ment’ (presumably the judge) take a greater part in securing evidence and 
examining witnesses, by using nonpartisan testimonial experts and lie-detectors, 
and by discarding most of the exclusionary rules of evidence (thus relying more 
on the discretion of the judge). (d) Providing and requiring better education 
for law students, future judges, future prosecutors, and police.! 


*The proposed reforms are regrouped and rephrased slightly from the original. 
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_ MAJOR difficulty with this analysis and its proposals is that it rests upon 
assumptions implicit in its terms which are quite as untenable as those which 
it proposes to replace.? It may be granted that legal rules do not and cannot make 
prediction certain; that the ‘facts’ of lawsuits are impressions rather than veri- 
fiable phenomena, and that these impressions may be ‘mistaken’; and that the 
application of rules to ‘facts’ involves a large element of choice. However, it is 
difficult to see how any improvement is to be achieved by enlarging the area of 
judicial choice, and by instructing our judges to ‘individualize’ their decisions 
in order to do more ‘justice.’ The whole argument seems to take place on a 
plane of high abstraction. We may substitute ‘individualization’ for ‘fact- 
finding,’ ‘discretion’ for ‘precedent,’ and ‘justice’ for ‘rules,’ but then where 
are we? 

It is easy enough to argue on either side of the proposition that our courts 
(or any other governmental agency) are (or are not) achieving ‘justice’ in their 
operations. The argument is equivalent to an argument that courts are ‘good’ or 
‘bad’ or that the judges are ‘wise’ or ‘unwise.’ The argument means little except 
that those who invoke the positive affective terms such as ‘justice,’ ‘good,’ ‘wise,’ 
and similar words are indicating approval, while those who invoke the contrary 
terms are indicating an unfavorable reaction. There is no possibility either of 
reaching any resolution of such a debate or of establishing any proposition other 
than that of personal approval or disapproval until these terms are examined 
and defined with somewhat more rigor. It is elementary that terms such as 
‘justice’ are high-order abstractions for which there are numerous definitions, 
and that the definitions themselves exist on various levels of abstraction. It 
seems to me that the following kinds of definitions of the term ‘justice’ can 
be distinguished in current usage: 

1. The mystical definitions. These are the definitions which leave justice 
to some transcendental or mystical standards, such as ‘natural law’ or the will 
of the deity. Such definitions do not purport to rest upon anything more than 
intuition or mystical revelation. One of the difficulties with such definitions is 
that they all require some method of bridging the gap between the transcendental 
standard and its mundane application and that this can scarcely be done (at least 
prior to the supposed final judgment day) without human intervention. Thus 
these definitions tend to resolve themselves into definitions of the next order. 

2. The personal definitions. These definitions of justice are seldom articu- 
lated but are often, perhaps most frequently, implicit in the uncritical use of the 
term. In the personal definition the term means no more than that an individual 
likes or dislikes a particular result. The definition may be, and often is, used 
with reference to the personal likes and dislikes of the speaker. However, the 
standard referred to might be that of some individual other than the speaker. 
Thus justice might be defined as the will of a particular personage, such as a 


* The axioms which are attacked are listed by Judge Frank at pp. 419-420. 
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monarch or dictator. People are seldom willing to admit that they are using 
the term ‘justice’ in this personal sense, but it is frequently difficult to discern 
any other meaning in their use of the term. 

3. The verbal definitions are those in which an attempt is made to give 
meaning to the term by defining it with other abstractions. Thus ‘justice’ is 
often related to ‘equality,’ ‘ethics,’ and similar vague concepts. Such definitions 
offer the possibility of illuminating the thoughts of the speaker more than the 
mere use of the original term, but do not really progress much beyond the 
personal definition. 

4. The analytical definitions are those which attempt to give meaning to 
the term by reference to less abstract concepts. Thus, justice may be referred 
to the effect of the application of a Christian standard of ethics by an unbiased 
judge. Such a definition is likely to be substantially more specific and more 
useful than the preceding ones; and an analytical definition might be worked out 
to a sufficiently elemental level of reference to give significant meaning to the 
term. 

5. The ostensive definitions of justice are those which attempt to give 
meaning to the term by pointing to specific examples of it. It may be said that 
our laws in general are meant to be partial ostensive definitions of justice. This 
perhaps evades the question of whether, and to what degree, legislatures com- 
promise justice and expediency. But that problem aside, it seems fairly clear 
that most laws are a declaration by the enacting body that justice under certain 
circumstances requires the specified result. 

6. The operational definitions define the term by reference to the means 
of achieving it. Thus, justice might be referred to the work of established courts 
or similar agencies. At first glance this seems to preclude the possibility of an 
operational normative definition, however, the difficulty is more apparent than 
real. Taken in connection with its existing gloss, the standard of ‘due process 
of law’ may be said to be an operational definition of justice. We may say 
that by this standard or definition justice has been done if the result has been 
achieved according to those standards which are considered to constitute ‘due 
process of law.’ 

7. The pragmatic definitions attempt to give meaning to the term by refer- 
ence to results. In a sense, the doctrine of utilitarianism attempted to give a 
pragmatic meaning to justice by referring it to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. The difficulty with such definitions in our present state of social 
development is, of course, in the method of ascertaining the social result. 


i IS NOT pretended that the foregoing analysis contains all the possible defi- 
nitions of justice. However, it should be clear that the term is capable of an 
almost infinite variety of definitions which may occur on almost any level of 
abstraction. None of the suggested definitions seems to be particularly satisfac- 
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tory, and it is extremely doubtful that the term represents a concept which is 
useful for any rigorous, intellectual analysis. This is certainly not to say that 
justice may not be a useful emotional symbol or represent a helpful attitude. 
However, emotional attitudes themselves are not sufficient to secure much prog- 
ress in analytical thinking, and much finer tools are needed for competent dis- 
section of social institutions than such vague concepts. 

With reference to the specific problem posed by Judge Frank in his book 
as to the method of securing desirable decisions by trial courts, it seems ex- 
tremely dubious that anything useful will be accomplished by substituting a 
more for a less vague concept. It is undeniable that many of the rules of sub- 
stantive law are relatively vague both in their statement and their application. 
However, to substitute a generalized concept of ‘justice’ for these rules would 
seem to be ascending the scale of abstractions even further and affording an 
even less secure footing for judicial action. Judge Frank’s reply to this would 
probably be that it is not possible to establish any general principles which will 
eliminate the area of subjective choice for a judge, and, consequently, that he 
proposes only to state the rules in terms which will make it clear that the decision 
is the result of such subjectivity. However, one of the purposes of his proposal 
is to require that both the fact of judicial discretion and the grounds of its 
exercise shall be more clearly disclosed. He says, 

If every judicial opinion were so worded as to contain, as clearly as 
possible, all the actual grounds of the decision, the tyrants, the bigots, and 
the dishonest men on the bench would lose their disguises and become 
known for what they are. (p. 411) 

Disregarding the obvious practical difficulties of requiring tyrants, bigots, 
and dishonest men to disclose the actual grounds of their decisions, it is difficult 
to see how any greater disclosure of grounds is to be achieved by telling judges 
that their decisions are to be based on ‘justice.’ 

A point which it is easy to overlook is that ‘individualization’ involves the 
discrimination and selection of significant facts quite as much as categorization. 
It is impossible for the human mind to cope with the world except on the 
basis of patterns which imply significant similarities and insignificant dissimilar- 
ities. The question as to which similarities are significant enough to be grouped 
into categories and which differences are insignificant enough to be disregarded 
depends upon the purpose for which the categories are being established and 
upon observed results. It is perfectly true that every individual, every contro- 
versy, every event, and even every object is in some respects unique. However, 
it does not advance our ability to deal with things and events simply to insist 
that they are unique and that we will deal with them on the basis of such 
uniqueness, whether in the social system or the field of natural science. We can 
deal effectively with people, things, and events only to the extent that we dis- 
cover patterns of significant similarity between them. 
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| eonege these principles with their relation to the judicial process will be 
more clear if applied to an illustration. Assume a wealthy man from the 
city is driving an expensive Cadillac down a highway at a high rate of speed 
when a poor farmer drives out from a side road in an old Ford. The Cadillac is 
travelling at 60 miles an hour, which is a legal rate of speed at that time and 
place. The farmer drives onto the highway directly in front of the Cadillac 
without looking and without stopping for a highway stop sign. The Cadillac 
smashes into the Ford and badly injures the farmer and completely wrecks his 
car. The Cadillac is not seriously damaged. The farmer is in debt, has no savings, 
and has a wife and five children dependent upon him. His youngest child is 
sick in the hospital. The driver of the Cadillac has a large and prosperous busi- 
ness, a substantial amount of money in the bank, and only one child, whose 
future welfare is secured by a trust fund established by the child’s grandfather. 
The farmer sues the other driver for damages. The problem then arises which 
of these facts are significant. 

Under existing law, it would be clear that the relative economic position of 
the parties is not significant and that the only significant facts are those which 
relate to the manner of driving the respective automobiles immediately prior to 
the collision. This law is, of course, based upon a judgment as to the demands of 
justice in such a situation. It is apparently the judgment of society, as represented 
by a good many generations of judges and legislatures, that liability for injury 
to another should be imposed only on the basis of fault in causing the injury. 
However, liability having been established, the amount of damages is deter- 
mined by the loss suffered by the injured party. 

It is not at all clear what ‘individualizing’ the law would mean with reference 
to such a case. It is quite likely that the notion of one judge as to what consti- 
tutes ‘justice’ in the case might differ very markedly from that of another. It 
is arguable that liability should not depend upon fault but upon the relative 
ability to bear the loss of the parties involved in an accident. A judge who 
took this view would be less interested in the behavior of the drivers prior to 
the accident than in their relative economic position. On the other hand, it is 
also arguable that the amount of damages which an individual should pay 
should be related to the degree of fault rather than to the degree of loss suffered 
by the injured party. A judge who took this view would, even if he felt the 
Cadillac driver were to blame, assess damages only on the basis of the relative 
negligence of the parties according to his own view. 

While the precise facts of the hypothetical case given will probably not 
occur, there are thousands of cases in the trial courts each day in which the 
facts are sufficiently similar to the hypothetical ones given to present these very 
issues. It may be that it is socially desirable or just, by some particular standard 
of ethics, that. liability should be imposed by fault in some cases and by need 
in others. However, this concept is wholly foreign to generally accepted ideals 
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in this country. If Judge Frank means to espouse such a concept, he has not 
said so and he has not made his argument for it explicit. Nevertheless, it is 
difficult to see how he can avoid this result if cases are ‘individualized’ so that 
each judge is perfectly free to decide each case on its ‘unique’ aspects. 

It may, indeed, be suggested that unless a decision is reached by some purely 
mechanical means of gambling, such as by throwing dice or spinning a 
roulette wheel, it cannot represent determination based wholly on discrete and 
unique facts. It is psychologically impossible to apprehend facts as utterly 
unique or to deal with them without assuming some relationship between them 
and a more generalized order. Merely awarding a judgment in terms of money 
damages necessarily involves an evaluation based upon certain accepted social 
standards. Similarly selecting the ‘unique’ aspects of a case which indicate a 
particular result for that case necessarily implies an evaluation of the facts 
which the judge believes to have determinative value in the circumstances pre- 
sented. 

It is, of course, also true that every case is slightly different from every 
other case, as Judge Frank emphasizes, and that, therefore, in bringing any case 
within a general rule, we are disregarding certain differences. However, this is 
equally true whether the general rule is established by legislation and explicitly 
recognized, or whether it is one governed by an ideal, such as ‘justice,’ and 
implicitly recognized, or whether it is simply an inarticulate premise which 
moves somehow through the viscera and nervous system. 


T IS INDEED surprising that so astute a thinker as Judge Frank should have 

been beguiled by the attraction of a term such as ‘justice’ so far as to over- 
look these essential facts. Nevertheless, in Courts on Trial, Judge Frank does 
use the term ‘justice’ again and again without once indicating an apprehension 
of any need for further definition. Perhaps a partial explanation is indicated by 
his comments upon semantics. After indicating that he has been an enthusiastic 
sponsor of ‘semantic reform’ for many years, he goes on to say, ‘I think the 
word-doctors are over-optimistic.’ (p. 188) It is indicated even that part of 
modern semantic doctrine may rest upon a ‘neurotic basis.’ (p. 189) Judge 
Frank seems to have a marked antipathy to a great many current ideas. Thus, he 
summarily disposes of behaviorism (pp. 159-161), the ‘case system’ (p. 225 ff.), 
cyclical theories of history (p. 239), traditional musical interpretation (p. 295 
ff.), Maurois’ theory of art (pp. 394-395), classicism and rationalism (p. 395 
ff.), some modern theories of psychology (p. 404), and a great many other 
theories along the way. 

Incidentally (and this fact should be known to the reader) Judge Frank 
also disposes rather summarily of my own suggestion that future legal progress 
is likely to depend upon the substitution of jurimetrics, or the scientific investi- 
gation of specific legal problems, for jurisprudence, which is the philosophical 
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contemplation of general legal problems.’ It is my own position that purely 
verbal discussions of generalized problems such as the nature of justice, the 
degree of certainty in the law, the relative roles of precedent and discretion, and 
whether cases should be decided by rule or should be ‘individualized’ are rela- 
tively futile. A certain amount of careful thinking and preliminary analysis is, of 
course, necessary to establish the terms of any problem. However, it seems to 
me that we have arrived at the point at which we can move forward only by 
asking specific questions about the legal process which are capable of relatively 
scientific investigation. It seems to me that Judge Frank’s last book illustrates 
many of the pitfalls of the philosophical approach to the legal process. It is 
filled with assumptions as to the nature of lawsuits, the methods by which they 
are handled, and the results achieved, which are obviously too broad to be 
supported by the personal observations of one man and yet are asserted without 
any apparent basis other than the author's opinion. On the basis of these asser- 
tions, it is argued that substantial improvement would be achieved by giving 
judges greater power to decide cases according to their own individual ideas 
of ‘justice.’ But the argument rests upon no more than its own mere assertion. 
How or why the results achieved would be better is not disclosed. 

It does not deprecate the ideal of justice to say that it is not sufficient to 
guide us to a proper administration of the legal system. Justice is the flag that 
we fly over the court-house. It is the goddess to whom we owe allegiance. It 
is the symbol of our ideals and our hopes. But it is not a working mechanism or 
tool. We cannot fight a battle by belaboring the enemy with the staffs of our 
flags. We must use sharper weapons if our flag is to survive the battle. So it is 
with justice. We can achieve justice (using the word in a personal sense for 
a result pleasing to a majority of citizens), but only if we establish specific 
institutions and definite methods for dealing with particular problems. There is 
every indication from experience in other fields that this can be done only by 
proceeding from the more abstract to the more concrete, from the more general 
to the more specific, rather than in the opposite direction. 

It seems to me that Judge Frank, implicitly in his criticism of existing 
institutions and explicitly in his proposed reforms, would have us proceed from 
the more specific to the more general and from the more concrete to the more 
abstract. Many of the comments and insights contained in his discussion are 
acute, and his book is a provocative and stimulating one. But it seems to me that 
his analysis goes astray. The foundation of his criticism, as well as his pro- 
posals, is an undefined concept of ‘justice.’ However, justice is a useful concept 
for the legal process only when and to the degree that it is defined in terms of 
concrete elements or specific rules or operable processes or observable results. 
If justice is used in a personal sense to indicate merely individual likes and dis- 

*See Loevinger, ‘Jurimetrics, The Next Step Forward,’ 33 Minn. Law Rev. 455 
(April 1949) discussed at pp. 208-209 of Courts on Trial. 
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likes, it loses even its value as a symbol, for justice is a useful social symbol 
only as it represent a result which many men can agree to be desirable. Scien- 
tific inquiry and democratic legislation are two methods that have been established 
for reaching results that are publicly acceptable. The burden of proving their 
case would seem to be upon those who argue that more reliance should be 
placed upon private intuition. 
LEE LOEVINGER 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Beyond Zoology and Mythology 


MANHOoop OF HUMANITY, by Alfred Korzybski. Second edition. International 
Non-Aristotelian Library Publishing Company, 1950. Distributed by the 
Institute of General Semantics, Lakeville, Conn. $4.50. 


ys PUBLICATION by the Institute of General Semantics of a second edition 
of Manhood of Humanity will make more readily available this early book 
by Alfred Korzybski, originally published in 1921 and long out of print. Stu- 
dents of Science and Sanity possibly cannot help evaluating Manhood as a pre- 
liminary step in the formulation of Korzybski’s systematic work; they will be 
interested in the author's tentative formulation of characteristically Korzybskian 
themes which later received more rigorous statement. But Manhood has an 
importance in itself: it states, as it were, the challenge to which Science and 
Sanity was the response; but it also makes significant contributions to an under- 
standing of the ethical (and hence political, economic, etc.) drive implicit in 
scientific method. 

The original publication of Manhood occurred in the period just after the 
first World War, at which time many other distinguished writers (among them 
James Harvey Robinson and Alfred North Whitehead) were also setting them- 
selves the task of explaining the meaning of science for man. In the nineteenth 
century (as in the sixteenth) most thoughtful writers who had discussed the 
meaning of scientific discovery had been concerned primarily with whether 
scientific ‘doctrines’ contirmed or denied specific points in the inherited tradi- 
tional beliefs. The new group went a step further: they saw that science was not 
just a new set of empirical ‘doctrines’ or ‘beliefs.’ Science could best be defined 
in terms of method; it was not another ‘opinion,’ but, as J. H. Robinson put it, 
a new way of holding opinions. Furthermore, this new method held out hopes 
of a new and more mature level of achievement for humanity whenever a large 
enough proportion of people had become able to use it. 

This way of thinking, which was common to a large group of philosophic 
scientists of that generation, suggested to Korzybski that the recurrent tragedies 
(like the war in which he had recently participated) and the slow progress of 
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human history might better be diagnosed in terms of people’s methods of par- 
ticipation in civilization than in terms of notions about man’s good or evil 
‘nature’ or in terms of this or that party platform. When he wrote Manhood, 
Korzybski was already concerned with the problem of evaluation and was already 
using the insight that proper evaluation depends upon a formulation of the prob- 
lem in terms similar in structure to the processes themselves. 


I’ THE CHILDHOOD of humanity, men have built their civilizations, such as 
they are, with hardship and suffering and appalling inefficiency. They have 
acted this way, Korzybski says, not because they are ‘inherently’ stupid or evil, 
but because they have taught themselves false-to-fact notions about the nature 
of man. Ethics, politics, economics (not only the theories, but more especially 
the values and the behavior which we group in these areas) have developed in 
directions in accordance with false insights. We have tried to build civilization 
(the symbolic dimension of significances, in which men, but not animals, live) 
as if men were either animals or mythological hybrids, ‘half angel and half 
brute.’ 

But man is not an animal or a supernatural intruder into an otherwise 
‘natural’ universe; hence an education, a set of values, a theory of man, etc., 
based on such false postulates, by logical necessity places almost unsurmountable 
obstacles in the way of achieving full human potentialities. (The education of 
totalitarian societies, based on ‘training’ the ‘animal’ man, gives us striking con- 
temporary confirmation of the cogency of these observations.) If men define 
themselves as brutes or as wayward angels they cannot grow up to be men. 

Rejecting the zoological and the mythological definitions of man, Korzybski 
looked to behavior (7.e., biological function) for the criterion of humanity. 
What do men do which is characteristically human? In answer, he elaborated a 
functional classification of life-forms which defined plant, animal, and human 
life in terms of an increasing number of dimensions of possible activity. Plants 
concentrate (7.e., bind) chemical and solar energy; animals, with the power of 
movement, in addition bind space. Men, too, live in these dimensions of activity, 
but in addition, men are time-binders. What one man has discovered or has 
learned to do, another man can learn and improve upon, so that a civilization 
becomes a co-operative development through time, and past racial achievement 
a wealth that a later generation can start with. 

Men, therefore, are not animals, who live in a universe whose coordinates 
are energy and space; men live in a universe of more dimensions: a chemical- 
geographical-symbolic universe, in which the added dimension (civilization) is 
their own creation, the result of their time-binding ability. And this civilization 
(‘production and right use of material and spiritual wealth’ is Korzybski’s 
definition of the word) is an accumulation of the achievements of past genera- 
tions. Rightly understood and left to operate naturally, this achievement would 
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not only grow, but grow with increasing swiftness: progress (in an environment 
designed to help rather than hinder man’s natural time-binding ability) should 
be an exponential function of time. 


_ THE TIME-BINDING energies of men have never been allowed to operate 
unhampered. Over and above racial poverty and frequent disaster, these 
energies have been and still are damped down, Korzybski says, by a radical 
ignorance of human nature. (In his lectures at later dates Korzybski used rather 
the expression ‘false knowledge.’) It was quite ‘natural’ that, in the childhood of 
humanity, men should have elaborated creeds, values, institutions, customs, atti- 
tudes, and methods of education, in accord with definitions of man as an animal 
or man as a soiled god. But, whatever is good in present civilization is the 
result of the time-binding energy of man struggling against the barrier of these 
‘monstrous misrepresentations of human nature’; only when we are rid of the 
ethics and social philosophy of these false premises can the time-binding energies 
of humanity advance civilization in accordance with the natural exponential func- 
tion which is progress. 

This calls for a vast educational campaign. In Manhood Korzybski seems to 
be naively optimistic that such an educational effort will be made, simply because 
it is sensible and because there is an obvious and even desperate social need 
(which has grown more desperate, of course, in the quarter-century since this 
book first appeared). Perhaps at that date, he had not yet correctly estimated 
the grave difficulties inherent in organizing a ‘campaign of education wide 
enough to embrace the world’ which was to ‘inaugurate the period of humanity's 
manhood.’ In Manhood he seems to expect that such an educational effort will 
be made, it seems almost spontaneously, and simply because it is the obvious 
thing for informed ‘men of good will’ to do. 

In his later life, he still held that a non-aristotelian revision was inevitable, 
but qualified the heady optimism of Manhood with the sober phrase ‘the only 
question is when and at what cost.’ It was to furnish the spearhead and drive for 
the educational campaign that he founded the Institute of General Semantics, 
hoping to train there a generation of teachers who would greatly accelerate that 
reorientation of millions of individual men upon which the manhood of hu- 
manity depends. 

Manhood has many ‘faults.’ It is naively enthusiastic, repetitious and, by 
the standards of Science and Sanity, atrociously loose in language. But it is more 
than just a preliminary work. The clear and even eloquent explanation of the 
importance of dimensionality, the insistence upon time-binding as natural (i.e., 
similar to process) basis for ethics, the call for research in a human (i.e., time- 
binding) politics and economics: all these are important for anyone concerned 
with social reconstruction. 

The new edition of Manhood also includes an interesting and valuable 
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‘Memoir’ of Korzybski by M. Kendig. There are several appendices, technical in 
nature, treating of the relationships between the theory of time-binding and 
some aspects of mathematics, biology, engineering, and human efficiency. An 
especially valuable addition is a profound and generous evaluation of the theory 
of time-binding by Cassius J. Keyser, who was perhaps the first to recognize 
the importance of Korzybski’s formulations for science and for mankind. 
FRANCIS P, CHISHOLM 
State Teachers College, River Falls, Wisconsin 


Four Studies in Prejudice 


ANTI-SEMITISM AND EMOTIONAL Di1soRDER: A Psychoanalytic Interpretation, 
by Nathan W. Ackerman and Marie Jahoda. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. xiv, 135 pp. 

DYNAMICS OF PREJUDICE: A Psychological and Sociological Study of Veterans, 
by Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Janowitz. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1950. xix, 227 pp. 

PROPHETS OF Deceit: A Study of the Techniques of the American Agitator, 
by Leo Lowenthal and Norbert Guterman. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949. xvii, 164 pp. 

REHEARSAL FOR DESTRUCTION: A Study of Political Anti-Semitism in Imperial 
Germany, by Paul Massing. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. xviii, 
341 pp. 


oa BOOKS listed above represent four of the five titles in the ‘Studies in 
Prejudice’ series, currently published by Harper and Brothers. They were 
prepared under the auspices and with the aid of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. Although each book differs considerably from the others in research 
technique, and to some extent in point of view, all of them deal with anti- 
Semitism. I read these books as a group, over a period of about a month and 
a half. The experience was a singular one, and since a good many readers of 
these volumes may repeat it, I should like to discuss it briefly here. These books, 
when read in a concentrated dose, are troubling documents. They force one to 
live in the distorted, delirious world of the anti-Semite; and, living in that 
world, one begins to understand that while anti-Semitism is not precisely a 
disease, it is an expression of disease. It appears to be one way of attempting 
to resolve or palliate the anxieties, frustrations, and fears which all modern 
men, to some extent, share. These studies, seen in their largest significance, 
probe the mental-emotional unease to which we are all subject. Reading them 
might be thought of as a sort of modern version of reading the Handy Med- 
ical Encyclopedia, which used to be kept in every country cupboard. If you 
read for a while, you are likely to find that you are sicker than you thought. I 
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do not mean this remark humorously. I am indebted to Mr. E. O. Haes, presi- 
dent of the Australian Psychology Centre, for an excellent formulation of this 
idea; he speaks of a ‘feeling awareness’ of the ‘sickness of man’ as directly 
appreciable within oneself and, he adds, ‘this realization is in itself that which 
we seek for under the label of therapy.’ Although the ‘Studies in Prejudice’ 
series was presumably conceived with the idea of understanding anti-Semitism, 
of finding techniques for its prevention and cure, it appears to me that the 
series may and should have much broader and still more important and fruitful 
applications than its label suggests. 

The history of this series is a notable one.1 In 1946, Else Frenkel-Brunswik 
and R. Nevitt Sanford reported a study in prejudice completed at the University 
of California in Berkeley. They had made a detailed personality study of two 
groups of college girls, one of which had scored very high, and the other low, 
on a test to detect anti-Semitism. This study seemed to suggest that a specific 
personality type went with anti-Semitism. So promising, indeed, were the re- 
sults of this research that the American Jewish Committee provided funds to 
permit the work to be followed up. As a result, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, R. 
Nevitt Sanford, T. W. Adorno, and Daniel J. Levinson were able to publish 
the very extensive study entitled The Authoritarian Personality. This was a 
projection of the earlier research completed at Berkeley; it involved the pre- 
liminary interviewing of over 2,000 persons and the intensive interview- 
ing and testing of 80. At the risk of oversimplifying a very complex report, 
I should say that the major contribution of this study lies in its charac- 
terization and analysis of a ‘new’ personality type, which appears to be oriented 
about the submission to, and/or wielding of, authority. 

Actually, these researches into the function of authority in modern living 
go back much further than 1946. The philosophy which informs the entire 
‘Studies in Prejudice’ series had its inception in pre-Nazi Germany, where a 
group of social scientists headed by Max Horkheimer founded the Institute for 
Social Research in Frankfort. When Hitler assumed the German chancellorship, 
the group moved to Paris, and later settled in New York. The turbulence and 
uncertainty of their world seems to have stimulated rather than discouraged 
the members of the Institute. From 1932 to 1941 they published the Zeitschrift 
fur Sozialforschung, in addition to a number of special reports. One of the latter 
was Autoritat und Familie, published in Paris in 1936. It was this volume 
which first reported the thinking of the Institute on the subject of authori- 
tarianism in the modern world. T. W. Adorno, one of the authors of The 
Authoritarian Personality, is presently a member of the Institute, as are Paul 
Massing (Rehearsal for Destruction), and Leo Lowenthal (Prophets of Deceit). 

* The information on the history of the ‘Studies in Prejudice’ volumes is taken from 


Nathan Glazer’s admirable review of The Authoritarian Personality, in the June, 1950, 
issue of Commentary. 
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Marie Jahoda (Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder) was at one time a 
member. 

From these notes, it should be clear enough that the ‘Studies in Prejudice’ 
series was not hastily thrown together. These volumes report part of a long- 
time program of research which had produced impressive results many years 
before the present series was projected. Indeed, one of the most striking fea- 
tures of the series is the obviously-planned, patient use of many research tech- 
niques and many approaches to the central problem. This feature will probably 
become even more impressive as further volumes are added to the series. In this 
connection, the ‘Foreword to Studies in Prejudice,’ written by Max Horkheimer 
and Samuel H. Flowerman, is worth quoting: 


It may strike the reader that we have placed undue stress upon the 
personal and the psychological rather than upon the social aspect of preju- 
dice. This is not due to a personal preference for psychological analysis nor 
to a failure to see that the cause of irrational hostility is in the last in- 
stance to be found in social frustration and injustice. . . . Since the com- 
pletion of these studies (we have) moved ahead into areas of research 
in which the unit of study is the group, the institution, the community 
rather than the individual. . . . The second stage of our research is thus 
focused upon problems of group pressures and the sociological determi- 
nants of roles in given situations. 


Tr CONSIDERING the individual volumes in the series, I should like to begin 


with Prophets of Deceit — partly because this book has particular values 
for general semanticists, and partly because its findings relate rather naturally 
to those of the other studies. Prophets of Deceit should provide an extraordinary 
experience for almost any reader. In one way, the book reminds me of those 
‘museums’ which police departments in large cities sometimes maintain, in 
which one may gaze upon the poison bottle that claimed a half-dozen lives, or 
the actual pistol used in the reorganization of the local slot-machine racket. 

Lowenthal and Guterman have, among their other achievements, collected a 
sort of semantic chamber of horrors. Their book demonstrates, with remark- 
able neatness, though in a negative way, what Korzybski had in mind when he 
entitled his great work Science and Sanity. Here we have a summary and 
analysis of themes found in the writings and speeches of a group of American 
‘agitators’ of the Coughlin-Gerald L. K. Smith-Winrod type. The sub-title of 
the book, ‘A Study in the Techniques of the American Agitator,’ is thus to be 
interpreted in a rather limited sense; it is not so much the techniques as the 
topics of the agitator that concern us here. According to the introduction of 
the book, the authors have made a ‘qualitative content analysis’ of their agi- 
tational texts, in an effort to describe the psychological structuring of the agita- 
tors’ arguments. In describing this structuring, the authors have relied prin- 
cipally upon the formulations of psychoanalysis. This is not to say that the 
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study is ‘psychoanalytic’ ; it is much more reminiscent of the sort of contemporary 
literary criticism which employs concepts freely borrowed from rhetoric, psy- 
chology, economics, etc., as critical tools. 

One methodological question should, I think, be raised about this work. 
‘We believe,’ write the authors, ‘that this approach may pave the way for an 
empirical exploration of the psychology of the agitator and for field work on 
his actual effects upon audiences. Methodologically, this study is frankly experi- 
mental; it touches a field which has been hardly explored.’ I am not sure pre- 
cisely how the latter comment is intended; but it seems to betray a lack of 
awareness of much similar work which has been done in many ‘fields.’ Surely 
‘qualitative analyses’ of somewhat similar type have been made by general 
semanticists, and by ethno-linguists. In the field of literary criticism, some 
of the writings of Kenneth Burke and I. A. Richards are not dissimilar in 
method. Perhaps most striking of all, many contemporary rhetorical critics have 
attempted such analyses in the course of studying the material topics employed 
by individual speakers, or in propaganda systems. In rhetorical criticism, of 
course, this sort of analysis ordinarily constitutes only a part of a much more 
detailed study of speech content and technique. Perhaps these ‘similar’ studies 
would have added little to the techniques and the findings of Prophets of Deceit; 
but in the interests of rudimentary time-binding they should be noted and ac- 
knowledged. 


we THEMES which the authors have dissected out of their agitational texts 
are classified largely according to their motivational functions. There is a 
chapter dealing with the scenic backdrop against which the agitator, his audi- 
ences, and the shadowy ‘enemies’ of his discourse maneuver. It is called ‘A 
Hostile World,’ and in it we see the audience as ‘eternal dupes’ of an evil sys- 
tem, we are informed of the ‘vast, invisible conspiracy’ which threatens the 
listener, we observe the ‘Jews,’ ‘plutocrats,’ ‘Orientals’ wallowing in ‘forbidden 
fruit’ while the true man is denied and must ever be denied. And so on. Three 
chapters examine the nature of ‘the enemy’: ‘The Ruthless Enemy’ (reds, pluto- 
crats, the corrupt government, the alien), “The Helpless Enemy’ (creatures of 
the underworld, to be hunted down), and ‘The Enemy as Jew’ (at once a 
victim and a menace). Another scenic chapter follows these: ‘A Home for 
the Homeless.’ Its effect is to present the ‘ideal’ world of the agitator, in con- 
trast to the ‘real’ hostile world previously anatomized. Then we have a portrait 
of ‘the Follower’ (a simple American, but a Watchdog of Order) and a ‘Self 
Portrait of the Agitator’ (he is at once a Great Little Man and a Bullet-Proof 
Martyr). 

If there is any sort of semantic misevaluation which is not exemplified in 
these pages, I cannot think what it is. Here is a world in which all levels of 
abstraction are one, and each is all, in which words join to words in a complex 
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verbal logic which has all the rigidity and non-sense of the systems of the 
mentally ill. This is a world in which a ‘Jew’ may at once be a ‘Communist,’ a 
‘high government official,’ and an ‘international banker,’ in which the agitator 
may be a ‘plain little man’ (complete with a wife named Lulu and a son who 
wants a bicycle), a Christ-like martyr on a perpetual pilgrimage to a Calvary 
he never quite reaches, and a tough guy with a blackjack on his hip. It is a 
world in which the ‘discovery’ (credit to Joseph P. Kamp) that Walter Winch- 
ell’s ‘real’ name is, possibly, Velvele Weinschul assumes enormous importance. 
In short, this is most clearly a deranged universe that Lowenthal and Guterman 


have analyzed for us—a cosmos in which un-sanity and non-sense are as in- 
escapable as air. 


5 pe BRINGS me quite naturally to the Ackerman-Jahoda study, Anti-Semitism 
and Emotional Disorder. \t is of course a pity that some of the ‘agitators’ 
dealt with in Prophets of Deceit were not available for detailed psychiatric ob- 
servation; I have no doubt that the resultant report would make weird and 
fascinating reading. Ackerman and Jahoda, however, have done something 
which is no doubt more valuable, if less sensational. They were able to acquire 
from a group of practising psychoanalysts in New York City, and from two 
social welfare agencies, case histories of forty persons undergoing psychiatric 
treatment who manifested anti-Semitic attitudes. The book is a report and 
analysis of these forty cases. 

In general, the authors find that ‘anti-Semitism is mot the concomitant of any 
one clinical category of personality disturbance.’ On the contrary, the range of 
disturbance in these case histories is surprisingly great. A correlation was found 
between the quality of the personality distortion and the quality of anti-Semitic 
behavior. ‘Thus,’ the authors remark, ‘the most crude and irrational forms of 
anti-Semitism have been linked correctly with psychopathic and paranoid person- 
alities. Milder expressions of anti-Semitic attitudes occur in less sick personalities.’ 
The common denominator, then, is found in certain ‘emotional predispositions,’ 
very general in nature and not necessarily specific to anti-Semitism. To return 
to a statement made earlier in this review, anti-Semitism thus appears not to be 
a disease, but an expression of a disease. 

The ‘emotional predispositions’ might readily be predicted by anyone with 
a fair experience of the range and nature of personality problems of the present 
day. Vague, diffused anxiety, showing itself in social discomfort and disability. 
‘Confusion of the concept of self’ — the failure to find a’ source of strength or 
direction in one’s own life. Failure to establish satisfactory interpersonal rela- 
tionships. A shallow conformity to social pressures, accompanied by an exagger- 
ated fear of ‘the different.’ A failure of extensionalization: ‘The emotional 
deficiencies of these patients . . . seem also to have impaired their capacity to 
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establish a satisfactory relationship with external objects. Their very perception 
of reality is vague, dull, and indefinitely formed.’ Lack of ‘a consistent value 
system protected by a well-developed conscience.’ 

The final chapter in this book, ‘Anti-Semitism in Context,’ is well worth 
anyone's reading. It appears that the ‘emotional disturbances’ cited above might 
be taken en masse as a characterization of the fundamental unease of our times. 
This disturbance frequently erupts into anti-Semitism, ‘polite’ or otherwise; but 
there are alternative expressions. ‘For despite its historical uniqueness,’ the au- 
thors write, ‘the selection of anti-Semitism — from the psychodynamic point 
of view — is in several instances a more or less accidental manifestation of the 
prejudiced person's deficiencies.’ With a considerable degree of courage, Acker- 
man and Jahoda then raise the question: “Which factors in society, interacting 
with intrapsychic anxiety, contribute to such disturbances and the concomitant 
suffering?’ A ‘one-sided’ answer is offered: ‘It appears that the most outstanding 
feature of the culture as seen in the lives of these patients is its intense economic 
and social competitiveness.’ As this feature is described, one’s respect for the 
insights of such men as Wendell Johnson (see his People in Quandaries for a 
description of the IFD disease: Idealism-Frustration-Demoralization) and Law- 
rence Frank increases immeasurably. It appears that these patients have per- 
sisted in setting up high-valued, ill-defined goals (as ‘success,’ ‘wealth,’ ‘author- 
ity, etc.), and in moving ‘toward’ them in the circular pattern Frank so 
admirably describes in his Society as the Patient. As a concomitant of this pursuit 
of the unattainable, the patients have become unable to take any satisfaction in 
their work, experience bitter loneliness, become divorced from the values of re- 
ligion. It is scarcely surprising to learn that anti-Semitism flowers in such soil. 
A great many unsightly growths do. 


] ie MOVING from this study to Dynamics of Prejudice, by Bruno Bettelheim 
and Morris Janowitz, we find one major difference aside from differences 
in hypotheses, research techniques, etc. Whereas in Anti-Semitism and Emotional 
Disorder the subjects were disturbed, and were undergoing psychiatric treat- 
ment, here they are, presumably, ‘normal.’ The authors have studied a random 
sample of 150 male veterans of World War II, all residents of Chicago and all 
former enlisted men. These men were subjected to lengthy and detailed inter- 
views designed to reveal a great variety of attitudes toward politics, jobs, mar- 
riage, the army, war experiences. As a result, 41% of the men are described as 
‘tolerant’ of Jews, 28% as ‘stereotyped’ in their reactions, 27% as ‘outspoken’ 
in their anti-Semitism, and 4% as ‘intensely’ anti-Semitic. Attitudes toward 
Negroes were, by contrast, 8% ‘tolerant,’ 27% ‘stereotyped,’ 49% ‘outspoken,’ 
16% ‘intense.’ Despite the seeming discrepancies in these percentages, a correla- 
tion was found between attitudes toward Negroes and attitudes toward Jews: ‘As 
the degree of intolerance for the Jew increased, it was generally accompanied by 
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an even greater degree of intolerance toward the Negro.’ 

Much the same pattern here emerges as in Anti-Semitism and Emotional 
Disorder. The men studied have apparently been caught in the competitive spiral 
of our society. Their ‘ethos,’ the authors conclude, is largely economic. Income, 
to them, determines status. ‘Security,’ the goal they commonly strive for, is con- 
ceived of as chiefly economic. ‘But economic security,’ the authors add, ‘is not 
easily achieved in a competitive society. Moreover, the notion is widespread that 
in a competitive society everyone can better his status if he tries hard enough.’ 
There is thus no way out, except perhaps upward — which means that, for many, 
there is no way out. Those who are stationary, those who are slipping down the 
economic spiral, must of necessity experience the bitter frustrations and the 
anxieties which predispose one toward hatred of the Jew or the Negro. 

I suppose that a general semanticist would add that, in the long run, it 
makes little difference whether an individual is ‘upwardly mobile’ or not. In 
either case, his basic evaluation (the pursuit of an undefined and largely un- 
achievable ‘success’) is a false one, which can lead only to disaster. There is 
some evidence to support this hypothesis in the present study. Those who show 
the most rapid ‘upward mobility’ also exhibit anti-Semitism in many cases. It is 
suggested that this anti-Semitism is a concomitant of the greater aggressiveness 
which such persons display. One might propose an alternative explanation, 
however. Perhaps, to these individuals, the ‘success’ motivation is exceptionally 
important, so that they pursue it with an unusual degree of energy, and con- 
sequently are more subject to frustration and anxiety than those who accept the 
goal rather casually. It would be interesting, indeed, though perhaps the project 
is not practical, to pursue the study of a number of ‘upwardly mobile’ indi- 
viduals over a period of years, to ascertain what effect the ‘success’ evaluation 
has on them over a period of time. 

The study shows, however, that social pressures and ill-contrived ‘goals’ do 
not account wholly for the behavior of the men observed. Why do some yield to 
‘social pressures’ more than others? Apparently some ‘personalities’ prove 
‘stronger’ or ‘better integrated’ than others: 


As long as there are personality structures which remain poorly inte- 
grated — first because of upbringing and later because of too much tension 
created by insecurity and frustration — and as long as the individual's up- 
bringing prevents him from acquiring adequate controls, for so long will 
society have to offer outlets for the discharge of hostility. On the other 
hand, as long as society continues to permit or to condone such hostile 
discharge, the individual will not be forced to integrate his hostilities, or 
to control them. 


T WOULD APPEAR from the ‘Studies in Prejudice’ series that there is a certain 
fatality about ‘the Jews.’ Regardless of the degree of accuracy with which 
the label has been used, the people identified by it seem almost to have been 
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destined to serve as outlets for hostility. If this has been true even in cultures 
where anti-Semitism has not been deliberately fostered, what must be the situa- 
tion in those societies in which anti-Semitism has been a cultivated, hot-house 
growth? One finds an answer, perhaps, in the pogroms of Tsarist Russia and of 
middle Europe generally. According to Paul Massing, in his Rehearsal for De- 
struction, one finds most definitely an answer in the bloody chronicle of Nazi 
Germany. 

Massing’s book is too detailed and lengthy a study to discuss here, except 
in briefest summary. It is, in effect, a social-political history of Germany, from 
1871 to 1914, with special emphasis on the use of anti-Semitism as a political 
tool. Probably the most enlightening pages in the book are those which deal 
with the odd political bedfellows that anti-Semitism found in Germany of this 
period. It is more than curious to read that, in Imperial Germany, the chief 
exponents of anti-Semitism were the ‘intellectuals,’ and that anti-Semitism was, 
on the whole, more often associated with ‘liberal’ than with ‘conservative’ poli- 
tical groups. (Perhaps this finding, after all, relates to the suggestion in Dy- 
namics of Prejudice that there is little correlation between ‘tolerance’ and degree 
of education, or to the sidelight on anti-Semitic ‘liberals’ in Anti-Semitism and 
Emotional Disorder.) Massing’s book is excellent history; it is filled with 
brilliant insights, it is carefully documented, and despite its specialization it has 
much to say about human affairs in general. Parenthetically, I find the inclu- 
sion of an historian’s work in a series of this sort gratifying; it serves to re- 
mind a reader of something too often forgotten — that the writing of history, in 
addition to being an art, is or can be a science making the contributions one 
expects of a science to the general knowledge. 


— so lengthy a discussion of these books, I need hardly say that I think 
the authors have performed a public service of some magnitude. I think 
there is a danger that the ‘Studies in Prejudice’ series may be thought too special- 
ized to be of common interest. Nothing could be less true. People everywhere — 
social scientists and laymen, Jews and Gentiles — stand to gain immeasurably 
from the simple fact that so much talent, ingenuity, experience, and skill are 
being expended so successfully in an analysis of a major human problem. But 
more than that, these studies cast a flood of light on problems which are not 
essentially ‘Semitic’ or ‘anti-Semitic’ at all, but human. The great point of 
Prophets of Deceit, for example, is not the nature of the attack which some agi- 
tators level at ‘Jews.’ The point is rather the analysis of markedly vicious and 
un-sane behavior, which in this case takes the form of anti-Semitism. To think 
otherwise is to ignore the most serious implications of these studies. Anti- 
Semitism in itself is no trivial matter. Its criminal and obscene manifestations 
have to some extent stained and corroded the lives of all of us now living. Yet 
the manifestations, after all, are not the disease. If these studies were limited to 
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anti-Semitism, and had nothing to say except on that problem, I should still 
think them vastly important. But if, as I believe, these studies tend toward the 
understanding of the bases and correlates of anti-Semitism, of an ‘insanity’ of 
which Jews are only sometimes the victims, then they are of vital importance to 
people everywhere. For until general sanity is achieved, no man is safe. 

Having all this in mind, I should like — with some diffidence — to point out 
three tendencies in the present studies which I should like to see strengthened in 
future works in this series. 


1. The tendency of such studies should be away from a consideration of 
‘the anti-Semite’ and in the direction of a consideration of anti-Semitism as a 
kind of behavior. The present studies seem to move in this direction, and I 
should hope that future ones will do so even more conscientiously. It seems to 
me that to talk about anti-Semites is usually to wage a war rather than to con- 
duct a research. 

2. Relationships between anti-Semitism and other comparable forms of 
behavior should be stressed. Judging from the data reported in the present 
studies, anti-Semitism represents one way in which diseased, confused, unhappy 
persons try to work out the problems imposed on them by their illness. Its 
remote causes would seem to lie in certain types of childhood experience and in 
special kinds of familial structure; among its precipitating causes are insecurity, 
anxiety, failure, or the anticipation of failure; it is thus akin to certain types of 
political attitudes, to prejudice and discrimination and violence against any 
sort of ‘outgroup,’ to the whole range of neuroses and psychoses. In short, the 
extended study of anti-Semitism appears to involve research into the whole 
gamut of mistakes, crimes, and failures of modern man. The more solidly these 
studies can be based in that fuller context, the more valuable they will be. 

3. In order to facilitate these tendencies, I should like most certainly to 
see, somewhere in this series, a book devoted to the analysis of the specific 
mechanisms of misevaluation which seem characteristic of anti-Semitism at all 
levels. I think that general semantics could most satisfactorily supply the formu- 
lations and attitudes necessary to such a study. I do not make this suggestion 
simply because I ‘like’ general semantics. A reading of the present volumes sug- 
gests, however, that such a study would serve to unify and perhaps in some in- 
stances to clarify and arrange the great variety of data these researches have un- 
covered. I should guess, too, that a semantic analysis of the data presented in 
these four volumes would prove most helpful in suggesting future study. 

These suggestions, I must add, are made tentatively and in all humility. To 
be exposed to a series of researches of such exceptional scope and brilliance and 
fruitfulness as these four volumes is a rare and humbling experience. I recom- 
mend it heartily to any and all readers of this review. 


School of Speech, Northwestern University MarTIN J. MALONEY 
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Agitprop 
PuBLIC OPINION IN SovieT Russia: A Stupy IN Mass PERSUASION, by Alex 


Inkeles. Foreword by Clyde Kluckhohn. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1950. 379 pp. $5. 


[Fp INKELES’ study is not only a useful addition to the growing body of 
objective literature on Soviet Russia; it is also a study in communications 
that goes far beyond the usual psychological confines of the field. To do this, 
Inkeles attempts to fashion a sociology of mass communications which ‘will 
concentrate mainly on the impact which a given kind of social system has on 
the structure and functioning of the media of communication, and on the re- 
ciprocal impact which those media have on that social system.’ (p. 9) 

The Soviet press, radio, film, oral agitation, and propaganda are dealt 
with separately in terms of the different techniques used by particular media, 
the audience to which each medium addresses itself, the effects and counter- 
reactions of Bolshevik theory, and the role of samokritika (self-criticism) in the 
Soviet system. 


Apart from the physical extension of media, it is important to recog- 
nize that the Bolshevik conception of the role of communications demands 
a high degree of differentiation between and within each medium to fit it 
for the particular contribution which it is expected to make to the over- 
all national goals. Bolshevik theory assigns to the various segments of the 
population distinct roles which they are expected to play in the process 
of building the new social order. And since the party is regarded as a kind 
of general staff, it is assumed that it should have special lines of com- 
munication to each group, to the party membership, to the workers and 
peasants, the intelligentsia, the women, the youth, and so on. But such 
differentiation increases the problem of control and therefore encourages 
the development of a high degree of uniformity in the organization of 
public communication and in the media's patterns of operation. (p. 23) 


Most important of all, Inkeles studies the inter-relations between the 
Communist Party controls over the various communication media and the huge 
bureaucratic mechanism of the government itself. To this degree, Inkeles’ study 
is a power-analysis, which is unavoidable in studying almost any aspect of the 
complex and carefully controlled Soviet bureaucracy. 

The primary factor in the entire discussion of Bolshevik communication 
theory is the distinction between propaganda and agitation. Propaganda is the 
presentation of many (usually complex) ideas to a few persons while agitation 
is the presentation of a few relatively simple ideas to a mass of people. Far 
from being a purely theoretical difference, this distinction is especially evident 
in the field of oral agitation, where the job of the Bolshevik agitator is to make 
clear the policies of the Party and the government to the members of collective 
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farms, factories, and Machine-Tractor stations. Normally there are two million 


agitators, but the number is increased to around three million during election- 
time. 


eo oral agitation is therefore a major force in molding Soviet public 
opinion and in testing governmental policies. 


Communist propaganda is therefore directed primarly toward the more 
‘advanced’ segments of society, the party members and the non-party in- 
telligentsia, to leaders, directors and responsible officials in all spheres of 
the national life . . . Communist agitation, in turn, is defined as the chief 
means for the political education of the broad working-class masses in the 
spirit of communism. (p. 41) 


Unlike the radio or the press, the oral agitator can himself be an example of 
disci} 2 and self-sacrifice. 


But the greatest importance of this type of agitation lies in the fact 
that it provides a direct channel of communication between the masses and 
the otherwise distant party leaders. For the Bolshevik agitator is in daily, 
intimate contact with small groups of people whose problems he knows at 
first hand and whom he meets in a relatively free atmosphere of discussion. 
He is thus able to provide the party officials at all levels with a constant 
flow of information on the state of popular thought. (p. 70) 


On the level of the press, the rabsel’kor (Worker and Peasant Correspon- 


dent) plays an important role, for it is also his job to bring the Party closer 
to the masses through various means: helping to increase factory production, 
improving labor discipline, exposing deficiencies in the governmental apparatus, 


and reporting deviation from the party line or political corruption and oppor- 
tunism. 


The control and administration of Soviet communications is carried out 
by the Department of Propaganda and Agitation of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party. Because of the high priority that Soviet theory places on 
the education of the masses for socialist ends, a// forms of education and com- 
munication are carefully supervised. 


Each of the lower territorial divisions of the party hierarchy, from the 
republic down to the city and district committees, has it own department 
of agitation and propaganda corresponding to the department on the na- 
tional level . . . Each local department of propaganda and agitation serves 
the same function for its corresponding local party unit as the national 
department serves for the Central Committee and the party as a whole 
. . . Thus, the absolute control of all matters affecting public opinion is 
concentrated and centralized in the hands of the Department of Propa- 
ganda and Agitation, whose lines of authority reach out to include the 
lowliest secretary for propaganda and agitation in the smallest executive 
committee of some remote primary party organization in factory or vil- 
lage. (p. 37) 
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How deeply these techniques penetrate Soviet society can be observed in the 
success or failure of oral agitation, the rabsel’kory, samokritika (self-criticism 
in the press, especially letters-to-the-editor), and the work of local newspapers 
and radio stations. 


7 shortcomings of Soviet techniques are critically analyzed by Inkeles in 
this study. 


One additional aspect of the institution of self-criticism that deserves 
mention here is its inadequacy as a means of testing public opinion . . . 
And there is a strong probability that the element of selectivity in the 
letter writers may give a consistent bias in the picture of public opinion 
thus obtained . . . But here again the Soviet system has important internal 
limitations. As party members and local opinion leaders, the rabsel’kory 
may seek to give the best possible interpretation of the state of public 
Opinion in their area, since this reflects favorably on their activity as party 
members and opinion leaders. Similarly, newspapers may seek to soft- 

dal certain critical items, since the newspaper also has a major responsi- 

ility for the state of public opinion in the area it serves ... And asa 
result, the institution of samokritika, designed to clear the channels of 
communication from bottom to top, might actually contribute to clogging 
those very channels. (p. 221-222) 


Though the Soviet system of communications is all-embracing in its con- 
trols and comprehensive (in terms of reaching diversified audiences in dif- 
ferent ways), there are serious weaknesses. An oral agitator may be afraid to 
report adverse opinions of the workers in a factory; a local editor who is 
doing a poor job is not likely to tell the Party authorities. Likewise, low pro- 
duction may indicate the poor quality of the work of a rabsel’kor. As for 
samokritika, it may be healthy for the system, but it is greatly circumscribed 
by the fact that it includes criticism only of matters not of political or theo- 
retical concern to the Party. One can criticize the working conditions of a fac- 
tory, but not the members of the Politburo. 


Nor can it safely be forgotten that whatever difficulty the party may 
may experience in its efforts to mobilize Soviet public opinion, it has at its 
command a large and capable apparatus, which makes up whatever it may 
lack in means by its monopoly of communication. Even when it cannot 
effectively inculcate Soviet ideas, it can effectively keep out information 
and ideas that might operate to weaken the impact of the party's efforts. 
And when conditions are advantageous for the regime, as they were during 


the recent war, this machine can accomplish very formidable results. 
(p. 323-324) 


Inkeles’ book should be of interest to students of general semantics, not 
only for its analysis of the role of communication in a totalitarian society, but 
also for its detailed examination of the functional mechanisms used in the 
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mobilization of public opinion and their relation to the total social order. The 
author's approach is scientifically fresh, especially in his use of tables and charts 
explaining the structure of the Communist Party, the Soviet press, radio and 
film industry. 

This is the first study of its kind in this broad field and it is hoped by this 
reviewer that future studies will follow in the fields of Soviet sociology, psy- 
chology, anthropology, and linguistics. Harvard’s Russian Research Center has 
made an impressive start. 


JuLius PAUL. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Teaching Students to Write 


WRITING WITH A PurPOsE: A First Course IN COLLEGE COMPOSITION, by 
James M. McCrimmon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1950. $3.25. 


Wd IS DIFFICULT to see how any alert teacher of college composition courses 
could fail to be enthusiastic about this volume. And at a time when rhetorics, 
handbooks, and workbooks roll from the press at such a rate that most composi- 
tion teachers are likely to find themselves drowned in the deluge, genuine en- 
thusiasm about an addition to the flood is indeed a tribute. Joining in the ap- 
plause should be all those nonprofessionals who are genuinely and intelligently 


interested in students’ learning to write well but who still distrust the teacher 
of composition as one who is devoted above all else to a battle against the split 
infinitive. 

Both the appearance and the style of the book immediately arouse a favor- 
able response. Typography and arrangement are an invitation rather than a 
deterrent to reading. And the style is so well adapted to the author's purpose that 
one could hardly overpraise it. It avoids all the familiar pitfalls: pedantry, 
preaching, undue formality, heavy-handed academic playfulness, ‘talking down.’ 
It is remarkably lucid and neither takes for granted too much knowledge on the 
part of the ill-prepared nor insults the intelligence of the superior student. This 
fact alone should give it a much wider usefulness than that of comparable books 
which seem aimed either at a highly selected student body or at ‘remedial’ 
classes. More than incidentally, the style serves the purpose of providing, through- 
out, an object lesson to reinforce much that McCrimmon has said about standards 
of good judgment in writing. 

The author also shows tact in expressing his judgments so that they will take 
into account the predispositions of various types of teachers. With no pussy- 
footing whatever, he takes for the most part a ‘liberal’ position on controversial 
matters of usage; yet he gives students adequate warning of situations in which 
a fairly conservative procedure may be expected of them. 
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As has just been said, this tact involves no pussy-footing. On the contrary, 
the book is dominated throughout by the view which the general semanticist 
takes for granted: that the chief aim of writing is to communicate. Or as the 
author himself states in his preface: 


This book is written in the belief that the most useful approach to the 
problems of composition is through a serious concern with purpose. A 
clear grasp of his intention becomes the only criterion by which a writer 
can wisely choose between alternatives — between one form of organiza- 
tion and another, between different patterns of development, between 
formal and informal styles, between alternative usages in diction, grammar, 
and mechanics. 


Nothing could be further from that emphasis on niceties of expression per se 
which Veblen so effectively satirizes as motivated chiefly by the desire to display 
‘conspicuous leisure.’ 


yom WEALTH of material which McCrimmon has subordinated to his con- 
trolling purpose is remarkable, even for a volume as substantial as this one. 
The headings of the main sections into which the book is divided — (1) Com- 
position: The Larger View; (2) Diction; (3) Grammar and Mechanics; (4) 
Special Assignments; (5) Glossary of Usage and Grammatical Terms — give 
only the faintest idea of how great this wealth is. One must examine each section 
in considerable detail. The present review can give only a few samples. 

An analysis of the section on grammar will illustrate the way in which the 
author approaches the most obvious and conventional aspects of the ‘composition’ 
course. Unlike occasional would-be ‘moderns,’ he betrays no nervous apology for 
bringing up the subject at all. He does, however, enunciate the view that 

Contrary to popular belief, the rules of grammar do not determine how 
the language should be spoken and written. Grammar is a science, and 
it follows the general scientific method of reporting not what ought to be 
but what is. Except for differences of subject matter, the rules of grammar 
are exactly like the laws of physics and chemistry: they are scientific gen- 
eralizations about the facts. In grammar, as in physics, these generaliza- 


tions must be verifiable. If the rule does not fit the facts or if it ceases to 
fit them, it must be revised or discarded. 


This statement is reinforced by a brief sketch of the historical development of 
the language. Having determined his general approach, the author devotes a 
substantial chapter to the parts of speech and their various inflected forms, and 
another to syntactical relationships within the sentence. Then follows a long 
chapter on “The Principal Grammatical Conventions’ in which the information 
given in the two chapters preceding is brought to bear on specific problems of 
usage. In stating the various conventional ‘rules,’ the author from time to time 
takes pains to point out that even in matters of grammar there are often dis- 
tinctions between formal and colloquial usage — distinctions for which he has 
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laid the foundation in an earlier section of the book. 

In dealing with the larger problems of composition, the author has merci- 
fully organized his material not in terms of the traditional ‘four forms of dis- 
course’ but in terms of quite concrete problems which the student can easily 
grasp. A particular piece of student writing is poor not because it ‘isn’t really 
description’ or ‘isn’t really narration’ but because it doesn’t do what the student 
writer said she was going to do — namely, to make the reader understand why 
she found muskie-fishing a bore. McCrimmon’s chapter on ‘purposeful details’ 
alone should enable students to make great and rapid strides towards more 
effective writing. The fact that the early chapters are almost sure to interest the 
student in achieving any one of many concrete purposes seems bound to make 
more palatable the following chapters on such relatively technical problems as 
outlining, paragraphing, and effective sentence structure. Though the ‘four forms 
of discourse’ are not treated, the book does devote several excellent chapters to 
special kinds of writing which the student will have occasion to do: synopses and 
summaries, research papers, essay-type examinations, critical reviews, business 
letters. Argument also receives a separate chapter, not because it is one of the 
traditional four forms but because it ‘requires some attention to evidence and 
types of reasoning as well as to techniques of composition.’ 


3 THE GENERAL semanticist and to the teacher who aspires to communi- 


cate the basic principles of general semantics to his students, perhaps the 
most interesting section is that on diction. Here McCrimmon covers a great deal 
of territory with a minimum of technical terminology. The importance of 
language in the development of human society; the intelligent, non-authoritarian 
use of the dictionary; the historical evolution of ‘meanings’ for a given word; 
the importance of context; the nature of the abstracting process and the fallacy 
of confusing words with things; the distinction between denotation and connota- 
tion, between reports and judgments — all these are discussed with clarity. Per- 
haps only instructors who have themselves labored in this vineyard can fully 
appreciate what an excellent job has been done here. The later chapter on argu- 
ment, already mentioned, again gives evidence that the author has grounded him- 
self and wishes students to be grounded in these semantic principles. 

The fact that the student is an organism-as-a-whole-in-an-environment, not 
merely a rule-learning class of life, is fully recognized throughout the volume. 
It is recognized in the choice of stimulating illustrative material, much of it 
drawn from good and poor student writing. It is recognized again in the formu- 
lation of exercises which are varied and challenging, which will give students 
something creative to do instead of reducing them to merely wondering what 
answer the author had in the back of his mind. 

The adverse criticisms to be made here are few and small. An occasional 
typographical error, the omission of an occasional minor ‘rule’ on which some 
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teachers have been accustomed to depend — these are minutiae. It is a tribute 
to McCrimmon’s book, rather than otherwise, that some of his details lead the 
reader to’ speculate on still further details which might have been included. In 
discussing the gender of nouns, the author mentions the -ess feminine ending 
and lists the words with this ending which the students are likely to need. 
Among these is Negress, which, as he was surely unaware, is most unfavorably 
looked upon by some people (to the extent that the fact is recognized in the 
American College Dictionary). This suggests an interesting train of thought, 
for of course there is no ‘logical’ reason why the term should be regarded as 
derogatory. But it does serve to illustrate the fact that the development of conno- 
tations is not on the whole a matter of what we ordinarily call ‘logic.’ Another 
line of thought, too, is suggested by this same list. One thinks of items which 
would have been included if the book had been published in the eighteenth or 
even the nineteenth century. Then we should doubtless have had poetess, au- 
thoress, etc. The gradual disuse of these terms seems to reflect a change in the 
attitude towards women. Query: when the change is complete, will Sally be 
described as a waiter? 


Doris B. GAREY 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tennessee 


The Pragmatic Temper 


SOCIAL THOUGHT IN AMERICA: THE REVOLT AGAINST FORMALISM, by Morton 
G. White. New York: Viking, 1949. 260 pp. $3.50. 


yn REVOLT against formalism that Morton White describes in Social Thought 
in America was a methodological revolt against the limited conception and 
application of logic to legal, historical, economic, and social thinking in the 
later half of the ninteenth century. Chiefly under attack was the ‘elementalistic,’ 
deductive logic of John Stuart Mill, a logic that in economics, for example, 
could postulate an ‘economic man’ and deduce his behavior in a social vacuum. 
And what was deduced acquired a moral sanction: the practitioners of this 
logic, supposing their method to be scientific (i.e., empirical), also supposed 
that its results were ‘oughts.’ But formal logic, that is, an abstract logic proceed- 
ing on mathematical principles, although sufficient as logic, was not sufficient in 
meeting the demands of the post-Darwinian reformers who wanted a method 
more adequate to the complex of actual social life. Having learned the lesson of 
The Origin of Species, that life was an evolutionary process and that change 
could be explained genetically, they opposed formalism with ‘historicism’ and 
‘cultural organicism.’ They believed that by tracing the origin of ideas and insti- 
tutions and their subsequent change in the evolutionary process of life that they 
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could show how change came about and also how intimately—organically—re- 
lated ideas and institutions were to life-needs and survival. 

This was the historical method that Justice Holmes, for example, used in 
The Common Law. Here, in one of the earliest signs of the new temper, he 
traced the development of legal concepts in order to show that ‘law embodies 
the history of a nation and cannot be treated deductively.’ “The life of the law,’ 
Holmes wrote, in what has since become the pass-word of the movement against 
formalism, ‘has not been logic: it has been experience.’ 

The study of the development of ideas and institutions to show the logic 
of life made history an essential tool of reform; for by revealing the discrepancy 
between current needs and cultural survivals (outmoded ideas and institutions), 
such a history provided an empirical measure of the need for change. It did not, 
however—and here Mr. White criticizes—provide a moral sanction for change: 
the reformers were satisfied, or restrained by their anti-intellectualist fears of 
fixed programs, merely to present their findings, and often in the spirit of de- 
bunking. But this does not detract from the methodological stimulus they pro- 
vided American social science. Their awareness of cultural contexts as well as of 
history broke down the barriers of specialized social studies. An adequate science 
of man, they knew, had not only to reach back into time to explain the present, 
it had to reach ‘into the entire social space’ of man’s environment, always with 
the awareness that there were no ‘economic’ men or ‘religious’ men or ‘political’ 
men, but only whole men. 


+ PARTICULAR revolt against formalism—for there have been many revolts 
against block universes and the sentiment of rationality—began in the early 
1880's, reached its peak on the eve of the first World War, and dominated the 
twenties. Its most severe challenges were in the practical years of the first World 
War and the depression; but it remains, Mr. White believes, the foundation for 
a reconstruction of ‘liberal’ social thinking and action. The bond that united its 
spokesmen—John Dewey, Justice Holmes, Thorstein Veblen, Charles Beard, and 
James Harvey Robinson—was a faith in the scientific method as an instrument 
of practical life. They were liberals in that they believed unfettered intelligence 
adequate to human problems. They were suspicious of a logic limited to specu- 
lative thought—and Dewey, for one, tried, by sandwiching thought between the 
problem and its solution, to eliminate the abstracted thinking of philosophers 
once and for all. Speculation, for him, was the delayed reaction in which man 
chose the best means available or proposed new means for the solution of actual 
problems. Whether all subscribed to Dewey's instrumentalism does not matter: 
they shared the pragmatic temper and insisted ‘upon coming to grips with life, 
experience, process, growth, context, function.’ They came to grips with the 
problems of their day (Mr. White, although chiefly concerned with ideas, is 
historicist enough to show the progressive ferment in response to which their 
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thinking grew) by applying the historical-cultural method to their respective 
fields. 

Instrumentalism, legal realism, institutionalism, socially and economically- 
interpreted history—the ‘new’ history—resulted. These ‘new’ specialties and 
‘isms’ are familiar enough; all of us live within their striking range; all of us 
have taken much by way of our cultural inheritance from Dewey's Essays in Ex- 
perimental Logic, Holmes’ dissent in the Lochner case, Veblen’s The Theory of 
the Leisure Class, Beard’s Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, and Rob- 
inson’s The New History. These documents of ‘the golden age of liberalism’ 
enshrine the pragmatic temper which lingers in all of us who believe—however 
much current affairs seem to belie it—that intelligence is the only sane method 
for survival. 


1 tyeenermer: Manhood of Humanity belongs among these documents. Recog- 
nized early by Robinson, Korzybski created a concept which was a generali- 
zation of the historical method they urged. In time-binding he found a way of 
using history; and the end of human engineering, of maturation, was no less 
the aim of these pragmatists. Mr. White is therefore justified, I think, in over- 
looking the differences between these thinkers in his concern with the basic 
methodological assumptions they all shared. For then, one suddenly sees—a 
lesson in itself—that though superficially different in application, a common 
method and a common presupposition about method underlay the pluralism of 
results. 

The chief problem of this revolt was how to use ‘intelligence’ 7.e., the 
method of science, in the solution of the problems of men. To see that intelli- 
gence was applicable to human problems was a revolution in itself! Dewey, the 
advocate of creative intelligence, wrote that ‘Philosophy recovers itself when it 
ceases to be a device for dealing with the problems of philosophers and becomes 
a method, cultivated by philosophers, for dealing with the problems of men.’ 
To give intelligence this expanded role, Dewey widened the meaning of ‘experi- 
ence.’ Philosophers could isolate method within their private domain as long as 
experience was limited to what was ‘primarily psychical and subjective, some- 
thing which goes on in our heads.’ For Dewey, however, experience was not this 
‘knowledge-affair,’ but ‘an affair of the intercourse of a living being with its 
physical and social environment.’ Experience involved what went on inside as 
well as outside our skins—it was interaction. This concern with the inescapable 
pressures of the outer shaped Dewey's view of thought as arising from the stim- 
ulus of problems: and the problems which Dewey wanted recognized were the 
outer problems of the social environment. Intelligence was to be freed so that 
man could fit the evolutionary process to his needs. Intelligence proposed solu- 
tions, predicted results, was the instrument of social adjustment. 

The various specialties to which Veblen, Holmes, Robinson, and Beard ap- 
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plied this liberated intelligence became in themselves instruments of adjustment. 
They provided the tools (data) of reform. By showing the wastefulness of the 
leisure class and its restrictive force, Veblen, although avowedly ‘scientific’ and 
neutral, pointed out the cancer in the industrial body. Holmes also undermined 
a cultural survival that impeded reform: if laws emerged in history, then they 
were not sacrosanct. If laws accommodated needs, what hindered new laws from 
accommodating new needs? Judges did not ‘find’ the law, but made or legislated 
them in response to needs, and their responsibility, by implication, lay in making 
laws that best conformed to public needs. Similarly, Beard and Robinson made 
their histories a ‘pragmatic weapon for explaining the present and controlling 
the future of man.’ In his study of the Constitution, Beard showed that the 
economic motives of its draftsmen were built into the result. Again by implica- 
tion, he revealed that political documents were colored by social evolution, by 
other life-needs than ‘politics.’ Far from pure in their origin, political documents 
were not to be cherished when they hindered present adjustment. Also con- 
cerned with bringing history to the service of the present, Robinson emphasized 
the need for a history that did more than detail the life of kings. He urged a 
‘social’ history, explaining the modern mind, by showing how it had come about. 

But although reform was the direct prod in all these applications of intelli- 
gence, the results were limited to diagnosis, not cure. All, except Dewey, at- 
tempted to rid their disciplines of moral remnants. Holmes separated law and 
ethics in his prediction theory of law and developed external standards, so that 
the question of motives was no longer involved. Robinson tried to eliminate 
literary, moral, and religious motives from historical writing; Beard and Veblen 
disclaimed any moral purpose in their ‘scientific’ works. Science, they believed, 
meant objectivity, and they used its method only to disclose. If there was a 
moral to be had in this, it was only that by showing what is, they also showed 
what ‘ought to be.’ This amoralism, White reminds us, can be explained by the 
fact that the confusion of ethical and factual questions was viewed by the re- 
formers as ‘an instrument of conservatism and reaction.’ But this, White believes, 
does not exonerate them from the responsibility for programatic reforms. The 
burden of his study is to raise the questions of science and value, of method and 
aims, of whether the liberal responsibility goes beyond diagnosis. 


_— Is TO SAY, can the problems of men, shot through with moral or value 
concerns, be scientifically approached? Dewey, who was most insistent on 
bringing method to actual reform, tried to answer. Mr. White takes us through 
the verbal dilemmas of Dewey's analysis, with this conclusion: what is desired 
can be empirically stated, but what is desirable cannot. When two values con- 
flict, science cannot tell us which ought to be desired although it can tell us that 
both are desired. Nevertheless, according to White, the social scientist has an 
obligation. In the words of an ‘impatient admirer’ of Dewey, White says: 
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. . . philosophy should culminate in the earnest consideration of the social 
techniques for reorganizing beliefs and behavior—techniques very different 
from those dealing with natural materials. It should issue in a social 
engineering. ... 
This is the ‘moral of experimentalism,’ that method cannot proceed without 
aims, and that, however tentative, hypotheses applied are better than nothing. 
Where social engineering is involved science must investigate the ends for which 
it is clearing the ground. For intelligence without aims, like technique without 
vision, can become an instrument of destruction. 


; ; SHERMAN PAUL 
Harvard University 


Sense and Fungibility 


FEDERAL Prose: How To WRITE IN AND/OR For WASHINGTON, by James R. 
Masterson and Wendell Brooks Phillips. University of North Carolina 
Press ; $1.25. 


I’ A DEMOCRACY is to nurture as many individual liberties as possible, it must 
be indefatigably tolerant of all the resulting diversities — even of such 
apparently trivial things as the prevalent varieties of writing styles. In an age 
which stresses the extreme importance of communication as a preserver of liber- 
ties, a democracy must recognise that its widely and richly varied stock of ideas 
cannot be conveyed by one kind of writing. And it must be on guard against 
those dictators of style who would homogenize language on the fallacious 
grounds that such a levelling is ‘democratic’ and that it would provide one grand 
meaning for all men. 

Of the several current ways of assembling English words, who is qualified 
to choose that single style which will meet all linguistic contingencies? We report 
bare scientific facts, we persuade through print, we write novels and modern 
poetry, we write about writing. The ‘new criticism,’ for example, because it 
deals with the justifiable ambiguities of modern poetry, is itself often derided as 
‘ambiguous.’ Yet it is not the less valid for being concerned with a valuable 
kind of non-scientific experience which makes individual ‘interpretation’ neces- 
sary. And similarly with the many other current ways of writing: each meets 
a real need, each differs from the others in both intent and practice, and each is 
legitimate. It is not easy to prove that one of them is ‘better’ than the others. 
Better for what and for whom? They are simply (or not so simply) different — 
different ways of using words, for different ends, and with different results. 

If the many ways of writing have anything in common, it is their sincere if 
imperfect attempts to make sense to somebody, for their own unique purposes and 
without claiming universal validity. In this they differ completely from what the 
authors of this very funny book call ‘Federal Prose,’ a language which is calcu- 
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lated to deceive, obfuscate, and befuddle. Masterson and Phillips define Federal 
Prose (in Federal Prose) as ‘that form of nonmetrical composition, apparently 
English, which can be invariably interpreted as meaning and/or not meaning 
more and/or less than, rather than what, it seems to mean.’ 

The infinite flexibility of Federal Prose fits it for all needs and occasions, 
without a single alteration in the text. If conditions change, it can be re-inter- 
preted, at the drop of a statute, to permit the Federal Government to take new 
action based on the same old words. It is the language of bureaucratic compromise, 
permitting everyone’s meaning to be incorporated simultaneously into any 
directive. Federal Prose is thus ‘democratic’ in an ugly sense: in meaning all 
things to all men, it negates values and provides a linguistic anarchy which 
relieves the individual (writer and reader) of any responsibility for exercising 
his own judgment. 

The spirit of Federal Prose is that of anonymity. It is a monument to the 
Unknown Penman of Civil Service. More importantly, as the authors mention 
in passing but insufficiently stress, Federal Prose is written by Men of Abstraction 
in many places besides Washington: ‘in the writings and oral utterances of 
sociologists and educators, in the iridescent commentaries of theologians, in the 
texts of insurance policies, in reviews of plays and concerts, in advertisements of 
motor vehicles, novels, and tomato soup’ — and in ten thousand other places. 
It is a disease of the age. 

Despite the authors’ effective exposé of its inner workings, Federal Prose 
continues. It is still the International Language which, under the guise of agree- 
ment and cooperation, conspires to deceive and confuse nations. According to 
Time (February 6, 1950), the Military Assistance Pact, signed recently between 
the United States and Britain after nine months of haggling, contained this 
admirable specimen: ‘Fungible materials and minor items of equipment which 
are, for all practical purposes, fungible, shall be treated as such.’ When asked 
for a translation, a State Department lawyer replied: ‘That's easy. You put grain 
into the top of a silo, you take grain out of the bottom of the silo. Grain is grain. 
What you put in and what you take out is fungible — interchangeable.’ 

Federal Prose is Federal Prose. What you put in and what you take out — 
original statement or ‘translation’ — is in spirit fungible. And it should be 
recognized as such, for extensional solutions to today’s big issues may depend 
upon our growing awareness of abstract fungibilities of meaning, wherever we 
find them. 


MAYNARD WHITLOW 
Los Angeles, California 





x CORRESPONDENCE + 
Addenda to Korzybski Bibliography 


= The Korzybski bibliography in the Spring 1950 ETC. is something in- 
valuable. It will make a teacher's work just a bit easier. In the effort to 
make it ‘complete’ I offer these additional entries: 


‘Memorandum from Alfred Korzybski to M. Kendig about his Future Work 
Program,’ April, 1944. Chicago: Institute of General Semantics, 1945 
(mimeographed). 

‘An Extensional Analysis of the Process of Abstracting from an Electro-Colloidal 
Non-Aristotelian Point of View,’ July, 1946. Chicago: Institute of General 
Semantics (mimeographed). [This contains the famous four-phase diagram 
which is nowhere else reproduced. } 


‘Foreword’ to Language Habits in Human Affairs, by Irving J. Lee. New York: 
Harper, 1941. 


I know that Korzybski also wrote up two papers on individual ‘Smith’s.’ 
These are reports of ‘progress’ in two sick people. At the time they were marked 
‘confidential’ but I wonder why they should not now be cleared. For good or 
ill they give us clues as to what Korzybski thought and did. The papers were 
mimeographed and distributed. 


IRVING J. LEE 
School of Speech, Northwestern University 


S** Communications from Professor Allen Walker Read of Columbia Uni- 
versity and from the Institute of General Semantics have called my atten- 
tion to the following items which should have been included in the ‘Bibliography 
of the Writings of Alfred Korzybski,/ which appeared in ETC. 7.165-169 
(Spring 1950): 


‘The Human Worth of Rigorous Thinking’ [review of Mole Philosophy and 
Other Essays, by C. J. Keyser}, The Modern World [Baltimore, Md.}, July 
1927, 308-309. 

‘Alexander Vasilievitch Valiliev, July 2, 1853——- October 6, 1929,’ Science 
70.599-600 (December 20, 1929). 

Alfred Korzybski and Fred Rodell, ‘A Word to the Wise,’ Liberty 21.24-25 and 
67-68 (November 4, 1944). 


PHILLIP PERSKY 
Stanford University 
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Milton and the Mind-Body Dichotomy 
ee The abstruse and ‘unpoetical’ metaphysical discussion in the fifth book 


of Paradise Lost, which contains the famous passage concerning angels’ 
digestion, actually represents an awareness by John Milton of the difficulties 
raised by the conventional mind-body dichotomy, and an attempt to solve these 
difficulties. Milton suggests that animate and inanimate matter, men’s bodies 
and their souls, as well as angels and God, all are matter—the differences 
arising from a difference in form, function, and ‘refinement,’ but not from a 
difference in substance or from a distinction between the nature of the soul or 
mind and the body. The soul, as Milton explains elsewhere, is not a separate 
substance inserted by God into a particular part of each human body, but 
rather ‘propagated from father to son in natural order,’ ‘equally diffused 
throughout any given whole, and throughout every part of that whole.’ (De 
Doctrina Christiana, I. 7.) 

As Denis Saurat points out in Milton: Man and Thinker (New York 
1925), Milton derives his solution to the mind-body difficulties from the 
De Macrocosmi Historia of Robert Fludd (1574-1637). While few biologists 
today would find Fludd’s (or Milton’s) solution satisfactory, the solution is of 
interest in that it shows a consciousness of the difficulties of the conventional 
dichotomy which was unusual for that time, or for that matter for most times 
since. 

RALPH WATERBURY CONDEE 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


A Treat, Not a Treatment 


S** There seems to be confusion about psychotherapeutic aspects — if any 
— of general semantics. Some confusion is due to a hazy definition of psy- 
chotherapy; some to an aura of psychiatric and psychosomatic benefit which has 
come to be attached to general semantics. 

Such confusion is unfortunate and will retard consideration and acceptance 
of general semantics. Attribution of psychotherapeutic benefits to general se- 
mantics will alienate professional workers in psychotherapy who will consider 
general semantics another quackery alongside dianetics. Neurotically-ill people 
will be attracted to general semantics; this will be of no benefit to them or 
general semantics. 

When we say psychotherapy, what do we point to? At a minimum, it seems 
to me that psychotherapy refers to a sustained professional individual relationship 
dealing with the patient-therapist psychologic (evaluative) interactions (trans- 
ference) in order to relieve psychologic distress and maladaptive behavior. 
The word psychotherapy, to be sure, can be extended to cover any meaningful 
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relationship in which psychologic symptoms are alleviated, but such a broad 
definition must lead to confusion. With such extension, motion pictures are 
psychotherapeutic, church-going is psychotherapeutic, general semantics is psy- 
chotherapeutic, etc. 

It is arbitrary to restrict psychotherapy as I have done, but then all definitions 
are arbitrary. (For examples of psychotherapy as narrowly defined see Alexander 
and French, Psychoanalytic Therapy.) 

Any discipline or system of evaluation becomes popular today if people be- 
lieve that therapeutic benefit is involved; the searchers for a magic cure come 
in droves. That is why it seems to me that we must scrupulously refrain from the 
language of medicine and avoid conveying an impression of therapeutic benefit, 
or of treatment, in speaking about general semantics. Certainly people may feel 
better for knowing and using general semantics, but the same thing is true of 
gardening or bowling or Christian Science. Certainly people may feel they can 
solve problems better because of knowing general semantics, but the same thing 
is true of studying chemistry or the multiplication table. No one calls those ac- 
tivities psychotherapy. We can call general semantics education, or re-education, 
or adult education. It is an aid to maturity and realistic thinking, but NOT freat- 
ment or psychotherapy. 


Louis Pau, M.D. 
Los Angeles, California 


We Got It The Hard Way 


_, The chances are that any old time specialty salesman or experienced 
advertising copy writer who found himself in a general semantics meeting 
or with a copy of ETC. in his hands, would say, ‘Why, I recognize this stuff— 
how did somebody ever happen to put it together?’ The reason I say this is that 
I was just such a specialty salesman and advertising copy writer beginning some- 
where back around 1914. 

It is safe to say that Patterson of the National Cash Register Company was 
the great-granddaddy of all specialty selling—and you must understand that 
Specialty selling in those days (and quite likely now) represented a rather small 
segment of the entire sales field; the practitioners of it, in a sense, represent 
the cream of all of the salesmen in the United States. They are the ones who 
have to do even more than create a desire for the article they have to sell. 
Usually they have to overcome a combination of prejudice and inertia before 
they can even begin to sell. They were found in the field of office specialties 
such as cash registers, check writers; in the field of farming specialties such as 
acetylene lighting systems, automobiles, mechanical milkers, and the like, and 
in the field of life insurance. 
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These men never heard of general semantics nor would they have had the 
faintest idea of what the two words meant, but they were practitioners with a 
high degree of skill, and while general semantics rather emphasizes the sales 
resistance, a moment's thought will show that the same principles can be used 
in constructive or creative selling. 

Without realizing it, these men knew about abstracting, and used it all 
the way from pointing at the lower level to the highest order of abstractions. 
Of course, they were past masters in the use of affective language, for in closing 
an order and securing a down payment from a reluctant prospect, the full battery 
of emotional drives had to be used. It is not the purpose of this article to justify 
what they did although it is probable that there would be few typewriters, 
vertical filing cabinets, indexing systems, or even automobiles, to say nothing 
of life insurance, had these men not discovered in the hard way what general 
semantics now teaches, namely, that explanation that carries weight must ulti- 
mately be in the highest degree extensional. 

The advertising copy writer learned in much the same way. While in the 
past few years what is called ‘institutional’ copy has had some vogue, there has 
always been a group of hard boiled advertisers who wanted traceable results 
from their advertising expenditures. Institutional copy is written, presumably, 
to please the boss, but advertising copy that sold goods had to please a fairly 
inert public. Breakfast foods may be commonplace today but there was a time 
when shredded wheat and the like had to fight for existence. 

Twenty or more years ago I wrote a booklet entitled “Verbalizing for Results,’ 
in which I pointed out that nouns and adjectives were the least moving and 
effective parts of speech (something the motion picture people have never dis- 
covered—they are still content with colossal, just as the olive growers are!) 
and that the verb and the adverb represent the active parts of speech. These 
words indicate motion and action either for or against, and both in selling and 
in advertising you have to work both ends to get your results. You have to 
inculcate a feeling of withdrawal from old habits and a propulsion toward the 
use of newer items. 

It was with considerable surprise somewhere back in the early 1930's that I 
ran across a reprint based on Korzybski’s statements. At that time I wrote this 
paragraph which is quoted to show how a salesman and an advertising man 
(I have reformed long since) grabbed on to at least a part of general semantics: 


LOOK OUT FOR LABELS 


The conditions of our existence compel us to think and act in terms 
of symbols or labels. These are the names we give to concepts, images, 
ideas, or formulae. But we must be on the lookout all of the time, to be 
sure we do not get the label mixed up with what it represents. We come 
to accept a label as the object itself. Merely giving a thing a label (calling 
it by some name) doesn’t advance the development of the situation or go 
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toward settlement. Definition by label practically defines nothing, and the 
great danger we run is in the idea that the application of the same label 
to different facts somehow renders them all alike, and justifies the same 
action toward them all. I think we ought to go over our labels frequently 
and determine if we should (in the cause of accuracy) reclassify and re- 
label the habit-built opinions and prejudices we treasure so. 


7 OF WHICH is to say you must not think that you who are now deep in 
general semantics are the sole occupants of the territory. The difference is 
that the salesman and the advertising copy-writer invests his work with fewer 
recondite words than you latter-day folks seem inclined to do. 

As general semantics seems to stand today it is most concerned with the 
unraveling and the unstructuring processes. Salesmen and advertising copy-writers 
must work with the creative and structuring facilities if they are to get their 
results. It is true that both salesmen and copy-writers, under pressure of their 
drive, too often leave the solid ground of fact behind. Not all specialty sales- 
men are liars but many of them promise more than their product can deliver. 
Advertising copy-writers tend to become lyrical and poetic in their depiction of 
the virtues of the product they are advertising, and no doubt many of them know 
that they are violating the actual facts. 

That is not the point I am trying to make. What I am trying to show is 
that the laborers in these particular vineyards early found out the positive and 
constructive side of general semantics and put it to work. Also I suspect that I 
am suggesting that general semantics practitioners might find it advantageous 
to adopt the more constructive attitude if they are to propagate general semantics 
to the degree they appear to seek. 

RALPH BARSTOW 
Covina, California 


Who, Us? 


a For many months you have been sending to my eighteen-year-old son 
your advertisements of this damnable doctrine. Already we have gone 
through a year with this son in which, due to your publication, he became all 
mixed up mentally. 

I consider these publications and the doctrines that they teach to be not only 
absurd, but to have a very bad influence on youth who are not mature enough to 
recognize their fallacies. 

I tell you by this letter to lay off my son. Send no more of these publications 
to him or I will have the law upon you. 


Yours indignantly, 
S 


v 





San Francisco, California 
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Report of the Retiring President, International 
Society for General Semantics: 1949-1950 


B’ FAR the most important event in the membership year 1949-50 of the 
International Society for General Semantics was the death, on March 1, of 
Alfred Korzybski, director and founder of the Institute of General Semantics 
and founder of the non-aristotelian discipline of general semantics. To the 
thousands who had studied his writings and had derived insight and inspiration 
from his great synthesis, the event marked the final passing of the responsibility 
for the further development of general semantics to his students, his students’ 
students, and to succeeding generations of investigators and scholars; to those 
who had studied directly under him, the event had the further significance of 
the passing of one who had been their teacher, counselor, and friend. 

Upon receipt of news of Korzybski’s death, your president consulted with 
the Executive Committee of the Board, and on March 2 sent the following 
letter to the Acting Director of the Institute of General Semantics: 


Dear Kendig: 

It was with the deepest regret that I learned last night of the death of 
Alfred Korzybski. There is no need for any of us in the International 
Society to tell you how profoundly we feel his loss. This loss is felt not 
only by those of us who have benefited from his seminars, but also by the 
many thousands of others who have found inspiration and guidance 
through his writings. 

The Executive Committee of the International Society feels — and in 
this I concur — some doubt as to whether Korzybski would have appre- 
ciated having flowers at his funeral, critical as he was of conventional sys- 
tems of symbolism. We have decided, therefore, to let you and Miss Schu- 
chardt decide for us what is the most appropriate tribute on this occasion— 
whether flowers or something else more lasting. Our executive secretary's 
office is therefore sending you today a check for one hundred dollars, 
which we should like you to use at your discretion in a way that would 
have seemed most appropriate to Korzybski. 

Jean Taylor, who has just taken over the duties of executive secretary 
following Ed MacNeal’s resignation, tells me that she received a telegram 
from you this morning saying that the Institute intends to continue its 
program as planned. If there are any ways in which we in the Society can 
help, please do not hesitate to let us know. 


Sincerely, 
S. I. HAYAKAWA 





AUTUMN 1950 EDITORIAL 


At the time news of Korzybski’s death was received, the Spring 1950 issue 
of ETC. was already partially in type. The editors quickly altered their plans. 
Anatol Rapoport prepared a ‘Biographical Summary’ and S. I. Hayakawa and 
Phillip Persky prepared a ‘Bibliography of the Writings of Alfred Korzybski.’ 
In order to emphasize the responsibilities left to the Society with Korzybski's 
death, the editors secured Dr. Irving J. Lee's unpublished paper from the Third 
American Congress on General Semantics on work that remains to be done: 
‘On the Varieties of Research in General Semantics.’ This paper was published 


as an editorial. These three items appeared together in ETC. 7.163-179 (Spring 
1950). 


N DECEMBER 31, 1949, Miss Carol Kessler, membership secretary, resigned 
her position. Two months later, at the end of February, Mr. Edward Mac- 
Neal resigned as executive secretary. It is almost impossible to overstate how 
faithfully and how hard both Miss Kessler and Mr. MacNeal worked for the 
International Society during the three years in which they held these respon- 
sibilities. During their tenure, membership in the Society was doubled. Many 
improvements in office procedure were instituted. They carried through the 
funds campaign of 1949 which resulted in the wiping out of all past obligations, 
so that the Society was brought to the strongest financial position it has ever 
enjoyed. (Indeed, until the end of 1949, the Society had never enjoyed its 
financial position.) Often when officers and directors and the editors of ETC. 
were not reachable for consultation, the office staff was compelled to make their 
own decisions about troublesome matters. Such decisions were always wise 
and tactful. 
Jean Taylor (Mrs. George A.) took over the position of executive secretary 
on March 1 and continues to serve in that capacity. Louise Clark (Mrs. James V.) 
became membership secretary on January 1 and resigned June 15 (and on 
September 27 she and Mr. Clark announced the birth of their firstborn, Peter 


Rampion). Evelyn Rochetto (Mrs. Paul) has been membership secretary since 
June 15. 


pfs YEAR 1949-50 saw the strengthening of scholarly relationships between 
the International Society for General Semantics and foreign learned societies 
with similar aims. In the summer of 1949, Dr. Anatol Rapoport attended the 
Summer Significal Conference, sponsored by the International Society for Sig- 
nifics, at s'Graveland, Netherlands, and made the acquaintance of many dis- 
tinguished European scholars in significs and related fields. Starting with the 
Autumn 1949 issue, ETC. entered into editorial co-operation with Asociacién 
Argentina de Epistemologia (Buenos Aires), for regular exchange of com- 
munciations and papers. Similar arrangements were entered into with the 
Institute of the Science of Thought, of Tokyo, Japan, whose first report 
(‘Japanese Studies of Language and Evaluations,’ by Shunsuke Tsurumi) was 
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published, almost in full, in ETC. 7.189-202 (Summer 1950). Professor Takeyo- 
shi Kawashima, president of the Institute, visited Chicago in the spring of 1950 
as a member of a delegation of Japanese scholars. Your president and Anatol 
Rapoport had the pleasure of seeing Professor Kawashima at this time; during 
the conversation many startling similarities between the preoccupations of ad- 
vanced Japanese scholars in psychology, sociology, law, and linguistics and those 
of American students of general semantics were revealed. 

Two new chapters of the Society were recognized by your Governing 
Board during the year: the University of Kansas City (Missouri) Chapter on 
March 21, 1950, and the Miami (Florida) Chapter on April 6. On June 30, 
1949, there were 1775 members in the International Society; on June 30, 1950, 
there were 1861 members. In addition, subscribers and subscribing libraries 
receiving ETC. numbered 572 on June 30, 1950. 


HIS REPORT would not be complete without mention of an incident in the 

‘Chicago Chapter’s annual public lecture series, held this year as usual at 
Thorne Hall of the downtown campus of Northwestern University. Mr. Larry 
Adler, world-renowned harmonica player, is a student of general semantics 
who has tried to apply the principles of the discipline to his own thinking. He 
consented to give a lecture on March 31, 1950 as part of the series, having 
been invited to do so by the officers of the Chicago Chapter, who had been 


much impressed with his command of general semantics at a talk he had given 
before a Chapter meeting a year earlier. 

In the immediately preceding weeks, Mr. Adler's political views and sym- 
pathies had been the object of vituperative attack in certain quarters of the 
press and radio. Upon public announcement of his scheduled appearance at 
Thorne Hall, strong pressure was brought by the Hearst newspaper, Chicago 
Herald-American, and by the WGN News Bureau (Chicago Tribune) upon 
Mr. Albert McKee, president of the Chicago Chapter, upon officials of North- 
western University, upon the Executive Secretary of the Society, and upon your 
president to cancel the lecture. One of the two representatives of the Herald- 
American who telephoned your president at his home specifically threatened to 
cause a disturbance to be created at the lecture if the Society failed to accede to 
his suggestion that the engagement be cancelled. Officials at Northwestern 
University, Mr. McKee, and your president declined to make any change in 
the plans. The lecture took place as scheduled, without incident. A feature of the 
evening was Mr. Adler's performance at the close of his lecture of Vivaldi’s 
A-Minor violin concerto, accompanied by Anatol Rapoport at the piano. 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 
President, 1949-50 





x NEWS AND MISCELLANY x 





Society's First Meeting 


N INVITATION of University College of the University of Chicago, the Interna- 

tional Society for General Semantics will hold its first national meeting at the 
University of Chicago in about the third week in June, 1951. Information as to 
exact dates, programs, and arrangements will be sent to members of the Society 
by mail and announced through ETC. 


Meanwhile, members wishing to present papers at the meeting are urged to 
send preliminary descriptions or abstracts of their papers to Dr. RUSSELL MEYERS, 
University Hospitals, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, for submission to 
the program committee. 











Course at Columbia University 


HE INSTITUTE of Arts and Sciences and the School of General. Studies of Columbia 

University is offering a course this fall, with the co-sponsorship of the New York 
Society for General Semantics, entitled ‘An Introduction to General Semantics.’ Max 
SHEROVER, president of Linguaphone Institute, is acting as chairman and co-ordinator. 
The following lectures have been announced: October 3, S. I. HAYAKAWA, “The Aims 
and Tasks of General Semantics’; October 10, FRANCIS P. CHISHOLM, “The Techniques 
of General Semantics’; October 17, KARL ETTINGER, ‘General Semantics Applied to Public 
Relations,/, and SHERWooD DonceE, ‘Language and Action in Marketing’; October 24, 
RuSSELL MEYERS, ‘Antidotes to Prejudice and Propaganda’; October 31, O. R. BONTRAGER, 
‘Man, A Product of Language’; November 14, M. KENDIG, ‘Korzybski’s Methodological 
Contributions’; November 21, ANATOL Rapoport, ‘Which Way is Forward?’; Novem- 
ber 28, Lou LaBRaANT, ‘A Genetic Approach to Semantics’; December 5, WENDELL 
JOHNSON, ‘How to Tell Your Children from Your Pets’; December 12, J. S. A. Bots, 
‘General Semantics and the Training of Executives.’ 


'Extensionalizing Communication’ 


W mam EXTON, JR., author of Audiovisual Aids to Instruction, spoke to a meet- 
ing of the New York Society for General Semantics on ‘Techniques for Extensional- 
izing Communication’ on Wednesday, August 30, at the French Cultural Center. . . . 
JOHN J. KEssLeR of St. Louis gave a paper on ‘General Semantics as Philosophy and as 
Methodology’ at the third annual meeting of the Missouri State Philosophy Association 
at the University of Missouri on November 4. . . . A three-day Conference on General 
Semantics and Human Relations was held at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, October 
25 to 27, sponsored by the Department of English, the Department of Human Relations, 
the School of Dramatic Art and Speech, and the Southeastern Ohio Teachers Association. 
CLaupE E. KANTNER, Director of the School of Dramatic Art and Speech was in 
charge of arrangements; S. 1. HAYAKAWA was guest lecturer and discussion leader. 
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Fall Courses in Chicago 


[jeer College of Northwestern University offers the course ‘Language and Thought’ 

under IRvING J. LEE on Tuesday evenings, September 26 to January 23, and Friday 
evenings, September 22 to January 26, at the Chicago campus. . . . On Thursday evenings, 
October 5 to December 14, MarRTIN J. MALONEY offers a course at Central Y.M.C.A. 
entitled ‘Understanding General Semantics’. . . . SURINDAR SuRI is giving a Tuesday 
evening course, October 17 to December 5, on ‘Semantics’ at Lawson Y.M.C.A.... 5S. I. 
HaAyYAKAWa's ten-meeting seminar, ‘Language, Meaning, and Maturity,’ started at Uni- 
versity College, University of Chicago, on October 11. The first of his five-lecture series, 
‘Semantics and Critical Thinking,’ held in the Club Reom of the Art Institute of Chicago, 
was given on October 10. 


Semantics in the Freshman English Course 


Frousreen or more different workshops were in session during the Conference on Col- 

lege Composition and Communication, held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, May 24- 
25, 1950, under the sponsorship of the National Council of Teachers of English. Sum- 
maries of conclusions arrived at in the workshops have been published in College Com- 
position and Communication, the official bulletin of the Conference, Vol. I, No. 2 (May 
1950). The following are the reports of conclusions given by Workshops 6 and 6A on 
‘Semantics in the Freshman English Course’: 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 6 


(1) We believe that semantics is a fundamental and necessary part of all courses 
in composition and communication. 

(2) Traditional vocabulary building methods used in freshman English courses are 
to be deplored; they appear unsound in that vocabulary should arise naturally out of 
communication needs in the context of experience. 

(3) Semantic principles seem to imply that non-directive or self-directive methods 
are indicated, since education is a process of two-way communication between teacher 
and student. 

(4) In the relationship of semantics to reading ability, we believe that reading is 
not a passive process, but a participative and active process, and that the teacher should 
work toward that end. 

(5) We deplore the forcing of official likes and dislikes upon students in literary 
appreciation; rather, we believe that literature must be appreciated by the enjoyment 
aroused in the student’s own nervous system. Any piece of literature may be important 
and great for different people and for the same person at different stages of his life. But 
there is no such thing as literature being great for all people at all times. 

(6) Grammar should be taught in the freshman course only in the context of the 
need felt by both teacher and student. Traditional instruction in formal prescriptive 
grammar is to be deplored. We also deplore prescriptive grammar masquerading as 
descriptive. 

(7) The semantic principle of extensionality is important for composition exercises 
and for creative writing. It is the consensus of the group that in composition exercises we 
should progress from lower levels of abstraction to higher levels of abstraction as the 
term advances. 

(8) The theme exercise, we believe, should be assigned in the light of the principle 
that communication is of necessity about something and to somebody and it is important 
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that the student select not only the subject to write about but also the audience to write to. 

(9) It is our belief that semantics brings about sharper social understandings through 
insight into mechanisms of public opinion, propaganda, etc. 

(10) The teaching of semantics in English courses requires fundamental changes 
in the training of teachers, with emphasis on certain subjects outside the traditional 
English curriculum, e.g., (a) psychology of personality, (b) social psychology, (c) so- 
ciology, (d) cultural anthropology, (¢) general linguistics, (f) philosophy of science, 
and (g) epistemology. 

(11) Insofar as we are teachers of English using semantics, we believe very strongly 
in cross-fertilization of disciplines among departments and that there should be inter- 
departmental communication at all levels, in order to promote our highest aims both 
as teachers of English and as teachers of semantics. 

(12) We maintain that the whole subject of communication is big enough to 
warrant the professional training of teachers to that end alone. 

(13) We have enjoyed the workshop method of discussion and recommend the 
continuance of such a program at subsequent meetings, with the suggestion that the 
people who take part should communicate with the chairman beforehand concerning the 
problems they wish discussed. 

PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 6. Chairman: S. I. HayaKawa, Chicago; Secretary: 
Mary CATHRYNE Park, Anderson College, Anderson, Indiana; RoBERT BILLINGS, State 
University of Iowa; SARAH BIssELL, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio; MARGARET 
CoRNELL, Wilson Junior College, Chicago; JEFFREY FLEECE, State University of Iowa; 
B. E. Fisher, Santa Monica Junior College, California; ARTHUR GREENWALD, University 
of Illinois (Navy Pier), Chicago; GERALDINE JACKSON, Wilberforce University, Wilber- 
force, Ohio; W. C. JAcKMAN, University of Illinois (Navy Pier), Chicago; WILLIAM 
A. KoEHNLINE, Anderson College, Anderson, Indiana; SistER Mary CyRILLE, Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois; Rospert Nossen, Northwestern University; THOMAS 
SAVAGE, Brandeis University; D. J. SCHNEIDER, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale; 
MADELINE SEMMELMEYER, Career Institute, Chicago; HErBerT K. TyosseM, Iowa 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; PHitip A. Tripp, Shimer College, Mount Carroll, 
Illinois. 


THE REPORT OF WORKSHOP NO. 6A 


ORKSHOP 6A met to discuss the value of semantic principles applied to English 

instruction in the first two years of college. The result of the discussion was agree- 
ment on a list of five results desired from the incorporation of general semantics in 
language and literature instruction. These are as follows: 


(1) A student should be aware of ‘map-territory’ (7.e. symbol-object) relationships. 

(2) He should have developed an awareness that in language there is no flat division 
between abstract and concrete but that there are different levels of abstraction. 

(3) He should have cultivated the delayed-reaction order of response; #.e., he should 
have learned to wait until he has understood what has been said before reacting to it. 

(4) He should have a view of the various ways in which language functions in our 
culture — understanding, for instance, the nature of factual-report language, ritual 
language, etc. 

(5) Instead of being indoctrinated with fixed principles of ‘standard’ English, he 
should have a feeling for language appropriateness in various situations and contexts. 


PARTICIPANTS IN WORKSHOP No. 6a. Chairman: FrANcIs P, CHISHOLM, Wisconsin 
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State Teachers College, River Falls; Secretary: Davin S. SAVLER, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago; Ctyp—E D. Dow, Michigan State College, Lansing; Mrs. S. T. EvANs, Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, Illinois; DoNALD E. HAYDEN, University of Tulsa; FALK S. JOHNSON, 
University of Illinois (Chicago); FLORENCE LEAVEN, Drake University, Des Moines, 
Iowa; IRVING Massey, Wayne University, Detroit; JAMES M. McCCRIMMON, University 
of Illinois; Davin C. SHELDON, University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee) ; JAMES ZIGERELL, 
Wright Junior College, Chicago. 


News of IGS 


tee INSTITUTE OF GENERAL SEMANTICS, Lakeville, Conan., announces the following 
seminar-training courses: Winter Intensive Course, December 27, 1950 to January 2, 
1951, conducted by O. R. BONTRAGER, professor of education and director of teacher 
training, Pennsylvania State Teachers College; Special Spring Seminar, April 1 to 8, con- 
ducted by IrvinG J. Lez, Northwestern University School of Speech. 

A new publication of the Institute, General Semantics Bulletin, has appeared. No. 3, 
a memorial issue on Alfred Korzybski, was sent out in August, 1950; Nos. 1 and 2, a 
combined issue, appeared in October. Information about the Bulletin and the seminar 
courses may be obtained from the Institute. 


Manhasset and Dallas 


Bveen 400 and 500 teachers and townspeople were present daily during the five-day 

lecture and training series in general semantics given by IRviNG J. LEE at Manhasset, 
N. Y., September 6 to 12, under the sponsorship of the Manhasset Board of Education. 
Teachers from Manhasset, Great Neck, Little Neck, Roslyn, and Port Washington took 
part in the series, which was arranged by Dr. RAYMOND L. CoLuins, Superintendent of 
Schools in Manhasset. Dr. Lee presented general semantics as a means whereby teachers 
of the many different subjects could unify their endeavors through the use of a common 
evaluational vocabulary in the discussion of student problems and educational aims. 

FRANCIS P. CHISHOLM gave an intensive course in general semantics in Dallas, Texas, 
during the week of November 6. It was held in the auditorium of the Fondren Science 
Building at Southern Methodist University, and was sponsored by the Dallas Chapter of 
the International Society for General Semantics. 


We Drew Three Acres 


4 coincidence was bound to happen sooner or later. The editors found, after putting 
this issue together, that all three of the PauL brothers, Louis, SHERMAN, and JULIUS, 
are represented in this issue. Louis (M.D.) is a psychiatrist, now in private practice in 
Los Angeles after having served at U.S. Marine Hospital at Ellis Island, at the Bellevue 
Psychiatric Hospital, and other places. His first contribution to ETC. was a book review 
that appeared in the Spring 1945 issue. Sherman (Ph.D.) teaches English at Harvard 
University. His specialty is American literature. Julius (graduate student and fellow in 
political science) is working toward a Ph.D. at Ohio State University, specializing in 
Soviet studies. Complimentary copies of this issue are being sent to their parents, MR. 
and Mrs. JAcoB Paul, of Lakewood, Ohio, with warmest greetings from the editors. 
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of Life, and had, of course, read the brief excerpts from it which have been 
used as fillers in ETC. These nibbles had led me to expect something excellent, 
but I was not quite prepared for the monumental masterpiece-in-the-rough which 
finally materialized . . . Vaihinger’s book is . . . of such unique value to the study 


of general semantics as to be almost indispensable 
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Gordon W. Allport, of Harvard University, says of Professor Rasey’s work, “In 
this book I feel a new spirit blowing —a spirit that sweeps away the dust of 
impersonality which has settled over much of the educational psychology and 
child psychology taught in this country.’’ Professor Rasey goes much further than 
the usual presentation of psychological principles of child development; she gives 
significant, vivid accounts of human experience which illustrate each principle 
These reports, taken from the daily lives of 1600 children and teachers, clarify the 
best current thinking in psychology and education 
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In this significant, comprehensive book, 85 eminent scholars analyze and interpret 
the scientific and authoritative literature on the crucial problem of group relations 
This edition brings the material up-to-date, right through the period of World 
War II. Ruth Benedict, in a review in the New York Herald Tribune wrote, 
“. . . a mine of information for all those who want to understand what used to 
be called Race Problems . . . this volume is a storehouse of special instances, of 
careful research and of wise and well founded interpretation.” 
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This amazing book reports how a scientific method was recently devised for 
teaching basic elements of beginning drawing and painting based on the principles 
of visual form. Adelbert Ames, Jr., of the Dartmouth Eye Institute, says, “It 
would seem that Professor Sherman's methodology is not only the proper approach 
for art education, but is the proper approach to education in general and to 
more effective living.” 
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